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- FOLKLORE: BREADTH VERSUS DEPTH 


By Hersert Hacpert 


person present was expected to contribute to the evening’s entertainment by sing- 
ing an old song or telling a new story. Perhaps I should read my paper by title 
only, and then sing, since I have no new story to offer.’ 

My subject, “Folklore: Breadth Versus Depth,” suggests a false dilemma, and 
should perhaps be phrased “Breadth and Depth.” Obviously both are desirable, in 
folklore as in a navigable river. 

Last year, at the Washington meeting, I protested that American regional folk- 
lorists were too specialized, and urged the advantages of a broadening of their in- 
terests.? This year I want to extend one aspect of my remarks—the idea that one 
undeveloped area in folklore studies is the collection of folklore in its proper context. 
Only when this is done can collected materials have qualitative as well as quantitative 
value, depth as well as breadth. 

My chief concern will be a problem that was not even mentioned in the excellent 
articles on fieldwork techniques in Anthropology Today, namely, the use of college 
students as both informants and collectors. The proliferation of undergraduate folk- 
lore courses in the United States, which Boggs reported on a number of years ago, is 
a startling phenomenon. Dorson’s report of a few years ago, though it failed to include 
folklore courses given in anthropology departments, emphasized the many folklore 
courses which flourish in English, French, German, Spanish, music and history 
departments. 

In a large number of them, folklore collecting by the student is encouraged. But 
there is an almost complete lack of published information on the purposes and 
methods used in training these students, the form in which their reports come in, 
and their actual or potential usefulness. 

We know that in many sections of the country, college professors have folklore 
archives incorporating their student collections. Thanks to Wayland Hand, Western 
archives are now listéd regularly on the back cover of Western Folklore. We do have 
some, though not too much, data on the way some of the professors classify and file 
their collections. If Wm. Hugh Jansen, who last year visited many of the archives 
east of the Mississippi river while on a Ford Foundation fellowship, will publish a 
frank report of his survey, we shall probably be sadder as well as wiser. I hope that 
our Society's Committee on Folklore Archives will eventually bring in a comprehen- 
sive report to amplify our knowledge. At present, we can only assume that the amount 
of unpublished folklore material in these archives is large. Earlier this year, my friend 
Carl Withers asked in this connection whether we hadn’t developed a folklore about 
folklore files always being “vast collections.” 

Though we have some assurance that large files do exist, how useful are they? 
One pragmatic test would be to ascertain how much material has been published, 


I: several regions of the United States, I have heard that at evening parties each 
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whether by individual students, presumably with much prodding and editorial help 
from their teachers, or incorporated by the teacher in some larger compendium or 
study. Often teachers have assisted their students to prepare articles, but have been 
given little or no credit. Or the teacher himself edits the material but publishes it in 
the collector’s name. Call this kindness or modesty if you wish; it does not help us 
to get a clear picture of the value of student collecting.* An annotated bibliography 
of publications drawn from student collections would be a useful addition to our 
knowledge, and I hope our Committee on Folklore Archives will see the value of 
compiling one. 

Much of the manuscript material in college archives, I feel sure, has at least the 
minimum scholarly documentation on collector, informant, place and date. But I 
believe that it would become more meaningful with more attention to what has been 
neglected so far: serious attempts to record the material in its full context. 

Let me forestall objections by admitting, first, that in certain kinds of mass col- 
lecting, one cannot hope to get reports in depth; that, furthermore, one can get much 
useful material by collecting in breadth. The quantitative approach to folklore col- 
lecting, moreover, with its interest in the material but not in the informants, has a 
respectable history in the American and English tradition. Let me remind you that 
the study of “popular antiquities,” as the subject was called before Thoms coined the 
term “folk-lore,” as well as the study of ballads, interested many scholarly literary 
gentlemen. Since those who were interested in the ballad were gentlemen first and 
scholars second, they did not regard folksong texts as sacrosanct. They avoided pub- 
lishing crudities for the same reason that they avoided incorrect grammar or improper 
dress, and therefore polished or rewrote texts freely. In his own day, Joseph Ritson’s 
insistence on the sanctity of the exact text was an eccentricity. 

Literary scholarship in late nineteenth century America, especially at Harvard, 
combined the English tradition of the gentleman amateur with the textual accuracy 
and careful historical annotation of German linguistic scholarship. There is scrupu- 
lous, courteous acknowledgement of the name of contributors of texts in Francis 
James Child’s work, and we find the same documentation in the many folksong 
articles annotated by George Lyman Kittredge in the ] AF. 

At the same time, a tradition developed that one accepted folksong texts, say from 
the Kentucky mountains, acknowledged in print the person contributing them, but 
did not insist that the presumably illiterate informant should also be named. H. C. 
Bolton and W. W. Newell never felt it necessary to name the children who con- 
tributed to their books of children’s rhymes and games, and only occasionally identi- 
fied adult contributors by more than a general label such as “a gentleman from New 
York,” adopted presumably to spare the contributor undesirable publicity. But I sis- 
pect that the names of informants were omitted, not to spare them, but because the 
collectors thought the names were unnecessary. To the gentleman collector, his lower 
class informants were unimportant: they were only the accidental preservers of a rich 
tradition that they could not appreciate. At least the collectors show little interest in 
the informants and why they had preserved the songs. 

Before 1920, in America, only one remarkable book by a regional folklorist, W. R. 
Mackenzie’s The Quest of the Ballad shows any real interest in describing both cul- 
tural setting and informants, and in using setting and personality to show how and 
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why folksongs are preserved. It still amazes me that there was so little cross-fertiliza- 
tion between anthropology and literary scholarship, in spite of the fact that Boas, as 
well as Child, was a founder of the American Folklore Society. In those days, many 
of the literary scholars were interested in and read the anthropological literature and 
referred to it. 

In the absence of interest in the informants and setting, a curiously antiquarian 
game was developed which still flourishes among folksong collectors: the “Child 
ballad” count. The object was to see how many of the English and Scottish popular 
ballads listed in Child’s compendium could be found surviving in the various states 
in which folksong collectors began their work. The most interesting version of this 
game was reported from Virginia, where a magnificent and tireless collector tramped 
the state until he could secure at least one Child ballad from each Virginia county. 
In other states it was not so complicated; you simply reported which Child ballads 
you had collected. The late Reed Smith was scorekeeper, and he published the lists 
(three of the first four of them in the JAF), though toward the end you were only 
listed if you could find a hitherto unreported Child ballad. 

The Smith surveys were a kind of prestige rating, but the collectors swung a 
broad loop and took in all kinds of songs: older ballads, the later broadside ballads, 
the American songs. What was really going on was the survey collecting of the 
whole American folksong tradition. But over and over again (despite some honorable 
exceptions), in checking the song collections, one is frustrated by the almost general 
lack of interest in the singers and why they sang. The absence is the more curious 
when one knows that many folksong collectors have a strong, personal feeling about 
some of their singers. In conversation, collectors can repeat comments their singers 
have made, give vivid descriptions of the singers’ reactions to certain songs, describe 
the audience reaction if there is a local audience. In short, much of what the collector 
is conscious of and remembers as pleasurable, interesting, or just puzzling is what we 
need to give depth to our collections. 

Must all collections of folklore follow a traditional pattern and be keyed to earlier 
collections? Must we have a series of small dictionaries of folklore until enough 
evidence has been amassed for a comprehensive scholarly work that absorbs the 
whole? I protest that, as much as possible, each collection should try to stand on its 
own feet and offer us information in context about the area and the informants. Good 
indexes and notes can and should give the dictionary kind of information. 

Let me qualify this in several ways. One should recognize, first of all, that what 
one collects and how one presents it is a reflection of the current style in collecting. As 
I believe Kroeber has pointed out, scholarly problems, like women’s clothes, follow 
certain changes in fashion. If I protest that many past collections failed to do what I 
considered desirable, it would be absurdly unhistorical for me not to recognize that 
their collectors were interested in other problems. Though interest in distribution 
problems has waned, anthropologists, like regional folklorists, used to collect Indian 
myths and Negro folktales whenever they could, to put on record the kinds of folk 
narrative found in a certain tribe or among Negroes in a certain location, the way 
dialect geographers today map out (though more systematically) the incidence of 
certain dialect words. This fashion of collecting explains, in part, the many smaller 
collections of Negro folktales published by Elsie Clews Parsons in the ]AF from 1917 
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to about 1928, her studies of the provenience and distribution of specific Negro tales, 
and her magnificent, though unfortunately incomplete, concordarice of notes in Part 
Ill of Folk-Lore of the Antilles. 

A second qualification of my statement is that certain recording situations do not 
lend themselves to collecting background data. One of these I shall discuss later. The 
other is that in which the collector has time for only a hasty survey of a small area. 
Some of Parsons’ smaller Negro collections were obviously made in a few hours while 
she was enroute to some other place. I believe her Bermuda collection was made 
when she went there for a vacation, not specifically to collect. My own experience 
makes me particularly sympathetic to what she did. The U. S. Army Air Corps was 
kind enough to set me down for brief periods in Montana, western Canada, New 
Hampshire, Alaska and Newfoundland. In my very few off duty hours I managed 
to locate informants and record a number of tales. Much as I wanted to get more 
background data, the conditions made it impossible. I had hoped to make return 
visits, but these never came about. In spite of the handicaps of this kind of collecting, 
it can provide useful material, especially in areas not previously explored. 

My third qualification is this: though I agree that one should try to describe the 
collecting situation, I see a great danger in attempts to give a colorful, journalistic 
description of one’s informants and the setting. The condescension of the tourist 
creeps in when one speaks of an informant as dirty (though some of them are) or of 
“neatly patched jeans” or a “scrupulously clean” house. Furthermore, giving the out- 
ward mannerisms of a person, trying to condense a personality into a thumbnail 
sketch, may be good feature writing, but I doubt if it adds very much to our under- 
standing of the importance of folklore in the life of the person or of his community. 

Now, considering these qualifying factors in achieving a good collection in depth, 
can our collections of student materials be made richer? The first practical considera- 
tion is the kind of collecting we can train students to do. Let us look at a few ex- 
amples of what has been done. 

Some European scholars have collected folklore in the schools, but on the whole, 
they seem to feel that school children are most useful as leads to good informants 
who can be visited by an experienced collector. A carefully described collection made 
in a small Scottish community, edited, with generous supplementary material, in 
Golspie (London, 1897) by E. W. B. Nicholson, is, to the best of my knowledge, 
unique in presenting its methodology, the results, and a full discussion. A contest 
with prizes and a questionnaire were the basic elements in the program. 

From time to time there have been interesting articles in the New York Folklore 
Quarterly on the subject of collecting from students. Nearly all of these, however, 
have described folklore work as a way of enriching the grade or high school program; 
only one or two have described college situations. So far as I know, only Harold W. 
Thompson and Levette J. Davidson have published descriptive outlines of the way 
they teach their college folklore courses, and neither has gone into detail on the 
methods and results of collecting by their students. Thompson has, however, pio- 
neered in using and publishing college students’ material; for example, in Body, 
Boots and Britches (1940) and in the New York Folklore Quarterly during his editor- 
ship. 

It is not difficult to get American college students to collect a great deal of certain 
kinds of materials. In a talk at our meeting in El Paso in 1952, I described various 
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exercises which I used in regular college English courses in composition and literature. 
The teacher may have to reiterate interminably that each item must be documented 
with place, time and source, but in a very few years he can get a mass of proverbs, 
proverbial comparisons, rhymes, riddles, and similar small fry in this fashion. Small 
items that have a structural pattern that holds them together, e.g., proverbs, riddles 
and children’s rhymes, can later be edited and published in some formal arrangement. 
This is one aspect of collecting in breadth, and produces material that can be used 
for comparative purposes. But, in such surface collecting, it is difficult to get the kind 
of depth I value most: information on the context and significance of the items con- 
tributed. Although I have published a fair amount of such material to make it 
available, I must say I regard it as barely respectable. It is, however, a legitimate and 
not very complicated way of getting a rough survey of the kinds of folklore that lie 
close to the surface. 

One can also collect song texts through the same kind of class assignments. In 
many areas, of course, one is likely to get moth-eaten popular songs rather than 
folksongs, but after much unproductive panning, the occasional nugget of British or 
American folksong that turns up makes the effort worthwhile. Even the mass of 
popular songs which have no particular value in themselves can provide hints on the 
degree of urban influence in a rural area, or show stages of variation from the origi- 
nal published forms. What I have considered most valuable from such mass song 
collecting is the occasional recovery of local songs based on the pattern or melodies 
of older folksongs. Such songs, often limited in circulation, can frequently be missed 
in ordinary field work. 

Folk beliefs can also be collected, by the hundreds, from college students, but they 
are singularly unrewarding unless they come in some kind of context, which is dif- 
ficult to get in this kind of collecting. 

These are the kinds of materials which can be extracted from almost any college 
class to which a two week to one month collecting assignment is given, tied in with 
some aspect of the course. This is collecting in breadth only. What more can one 
expect from folklore classes, where one can spend several months in training students 
as collectors? 

Among other things, one can get a deeper revelation of the culture from which 
the material comes. This illumination is apt to be greatest where, as in my experience, 
the teacher is an outsider learning about a strange culture. I was reared primarily in 
an east coast urban environment. My folklore students were chiefly from rural or 
small town areas in western Kentucky and western Tennessee. We had a mutual 
understanding: I could help them learn what folklore was; they could record and 
teach me the kinds of folklore they knew existed in their home communities. They 
could assume that anything they contributed would be new to me—a city slicker— 
even if to them it was too commonplace to be worthy of comment. I assured them 
that all the folklore was not in books and journals, and that even if items similar to 
the ones they knew had been published, theirs were worth recording if they could 
describe in some way how they functioned in their communities and especially in 
their personal experience. 

Over and over I stressed that the key was what made the folklore “tick”: how and 
why they learned what now turned out to be folklore; what they or their informants 
could remember about how something worked, or how they felt when first exposed 
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to it; what comments people from whom they collected made about items they con- 
tributed. My formula was that one item with a rich background of this kind was 
worth any ten unadorned. 

There were extensive readings and weekly collecting assignments required. At the 
end of the course each student was expected to write an essay on his collecting exper- 
iences, and another describing either his home community or some aspect of growing 
up in that community. 

Folklore classes can contribute, besides the insight into the function of the material 
collected, new or unexpected categories of folklore. I learned at least a half a dozen 
kinds of babylore or children’s rhymes that were new to me, including such things 
as tickling rhymes and humorous or mocking graces before meals, and ways by 
which older children and adults controlled smaller children, with threats of the boog- 
erman and similar characters. Although I considered myself reasonably familiar with 
folktales and legends, at least a dozen new story categories were first called to my at- 
tention by students. 

The whole field of rural custom, from the rites of passage to calendar and work 
customs, was opened up to me. I learned—as a small illustration—that there was more 
than one way to kill a chicken. In New York state, you took it to a woodblock and 
chopped off its head with an axe, a method practically unknown to my students. 
They told me three or four ways of snapping a chicken’s head off, an equal number of 
ways of cutting its throat, and a variety of other ways of achieving the same end 
result. 

Best of all, I got some faint understanding of the varieties of rural and small town 
behavior, and items of folklore that had been meaningless suddenly took on unex- 
pected meanings when presented in their social contexts. 

Perhaps I should emphasize two aspects of the classroom situation that seemed 
helpful. Whenever possible, as we discussed a new topic, I would get active class par- 
ticipation in contributing items and experiences aloud; and when interesting reports 
came in I encouraged discussion of the examples. Often that was the way I learned 
that certain items unfamiliar to me were well known to the students. 

I assured all my students that I would try to get as much of their material as pos- 
sible published in local folklore journals, under their own names; that I was not in- 
terested in having it stay buried in my folklore archive. This proved an incentive, and 
about fifteen of them published articles and notes. 

What is the main advantage of training a student to collect folklore? Let me re- 
peat what I have said elsewhere: 


It is chiefly that he can work in his community as an “insider.” The trained folklorist has 
to spend a long period as a “participant-observer” in a community before he can get the 
“inside” view of how the community ticks and what functions its folklore serves. Even 
then he must also be lucky enough to find the right informants to give the proper perspec- 
tive. But a college student collecting in his own community usually has had eighteen or 
more years in which to learn what his neighbors say, and how they think and _ act, with 
the further advantage of hearing parents and friends demonstrate or comment on most 
aspects of the folkways of his neighborhood. He himself has always had a natural role as 
audience or participant. 

The folklore teacher’s chief job is to encourage the student to draw on this experience 
that to him is merely commonplace. Not all students can gain the necessary perspective, or 
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find the words to express it. When they can do both, our understanding of American folk- 
lore and American life becomes greatly enriched.® 


It is obvious that I feel folklore work should have both breadth and depth. I have 
intentionally omitted mention of the kind of breadth and depth that comes from 
comperative work because we have active workers in the field who will continue to 
inspire other students in their tradition. The richness of folklore and the variety of 
interests of the members of this Society make me certain that our collecting nets will 
be opened wide. It is my hope that the kind of collecting in depth that I have been 
describing will interest a growing number of our collectors. With such an approach, 
our collections could make a more significant contribution to the study of man, of 
which folklore should be an integral part. 


NOTES 


1 Presidential address delivered at the Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Folklore 
Society, in Santa Monica, California, 28 December 1956. 

2 “Some Undeveloped Areas in American Folklore,” ]AF, txx (1957), 299-305. 

8 Prepared under the chairmanship of A. L. Kroeber (Chicago, IIl., 1953). 

* Helping a student prepare an article for publication is often arduous, and too frequently not 
acknowledged by the student. I think it is the teacher’s duty to help the student learn good schol- 
arly manners. He should point out that anyone who publishes material should be both scrupulous 
and generous in his courteous acknowledgement of any help received from others. 

5 Halpert, “A Tennessee Sheaf From the Folklore Archive at Murray State College,” Tennessee 
Folklore Society Bulletin, 19 (1953), 79-80. 


Blackburn College 
Carlinville, Illinois 





LEBANESE PROVERBS 


By Ricuarp B, ParKER 


in modern Lebanese proverbs, and then to analyze their significance in a 

larger context. Several methods of analysis and presentation are tried with the 
view to establishing general procedures for the understanding of Arabic proverbs and 
their psychological and cultural significance under various conditions. Lebanese pro- 
verbs offered a convenient corpus with which to work because of the excellent, large 
collections available,’ and because the writer's residence in the country during the 
period of the studies enabled him to work with informants and life situations. The 
first step was to select from Frayha’s collection all of those proverbs which seemed to 
contain the chosen’ motifs, and then each such selection was subjected to varied 
analysis. 


Te: study attempts first to identify motifs, either formal or semantic, found 


1. “CHEAPNEssS Is EXPENSIVE” MortIF 


The notion that “cheapness is expensive,” i.c., you must pay more to get better 
value, is widely current in various forms. A check with Frayha’s collection yielded 
eight proverbs which seemed to belong to this category: Nos. 1773, 1778, 2451, 2505, 


2506, 3166, 4215, and 4227. 

These eight proverbs were investigated with two informants, interviewed sepa- 
rately. The informant was given a copy of the proverb in Arabic with an English trans- 
lation and asked the following questions in Arabic: 1) Have you heard it before? 2) 
Have you heard a variant? 3) What does it mean? 4) Is there a story behind it? 5) 
How is it used? 6) Is it used in anger? 7) Is it used in jest? 8) Who uses it? (a) 
Men? What age groups? (b) Women? What age groups? (c) Children? 9) Is it an 
insult? 10) Do you ever use it? The second informant was also asked the above ques- 
tions about the variants given by the first. Neither informant was asked the entire 
series of questions about variants supplied by both of them. 

The proverbs are listed below and numbered serially, together with paraphrases 
of the comments elicited from the informants. The proverbs were investigated in ran- 
dom order and are presented roughly in descending order of familiarity to the infor- 
mants. Under each one is given first the number of the proverb as found in Frayha. 
This is followed immediately by a quasi-phonemic? transcription of the proverb as 
said by the first informant, and a translation of the proverb; after this, some of the 
informants’ comments and variants, and their comments on the variants. 

Since the answers to questions 4, 6, 7, 8c, and g were almost all negative, that in- 
formation is usually not repeated below. A discussion of questions 6, 7, and 9 is in- 
cluded in the summary. Also, since both informants stated that all of the proverbs of 
the group they knew were used by both men and women, an indication is given be- 
low only of cases where a given proverb is used especially by men or by women. Ac- 
cording to the informants, none of the proverbs is used by children. 

1.1. The Informants. Informant A is a Lebanese man, age 28, unmarried, from 
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the village of Ain Zhalta, a community of about 1500 inhabitants, half of whom are 
Christian and half Druze. The village is located about twelve kilometers south of the 
Beirut-Damascus highway, not far from Sofar. It is about twenty-five kilometers from 
Ras al-Matn, the village from which Frayha’s proverb collection was obtained. 

The informant is a Christian of the Protestant faith. He was born in Ain Zhalta 
but for most of his life has spent the winters in Beirut and has lived in the village 
only during the summer. His elementary and high school education was obtained in 
the village, in Aley, and in Sidon. He later completed two years at the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut, and is employed as an Arabic instructor and speaks English well. 
He has never had any special interest or training in proverbs and was not informed 
as to the subject to be discussed before the interview took place. 

Informant B is a Lebanese woman, 23 years old, a Maronite Christian, married. 
Her parents are from the village of Shartiin near Aley, but she was born in Sidon 
and has visited Shartiin only three times. She attended primary school in Beirut and 
Sidon and studied one year at the Beirut Women’s (Junior) College. 

She says she has always been interested in proverbs and “was famous” for her 
knowledge of them while in school. When asked where and how she learned the 
proverbs she knew, she replied, “from the History of Islam” (a school course). Fur- 
ther questions led to the reply that both her parents used proverbs frequently at home 
and that this was a second source. A third source appears to be women friends. 

1. 2. The Proverbs. Proverb 1 (Fraya No. 4227): ydé mustarkhig il-lahm ‘ind il- 
maraq tindam ‘You, who are buying cheap cuts of meat, when you come to the 
broth you will regret it.’ Informant A had heard the proverb before and uses it him- 
self. It means that one should buy the expensive item rather than the cheap since the 
expensive will be of better quality and will last longer. It is used in buying and selling 
situations and can be used as a reproach to someone who buys inferior merchandise 
because it is cheap. Variant 1: /-ghdli ma byirkhas “The expensive does not cheapen 
(lose value).’ Informant B had also heard the proverb and uses it herself. It means 
that everything you buy cheaply (of poor quality) you regret. It is used in buying 
and selling situations and can be used as a reproach to a friend who has made a fool- 
ish purchase of this nature. She was familiar with Variant 1 and uses it herself. It means 
that everything expensive lasts, i.e., remains the same. It is used in buying and selling, 
also in showing to a friend a new purchase of which you are proud and for which 
you have paid rather a lot. The informant then supplied Variant 2: /-ghali rkhis. ‘The 
expensive is cheap.’ I had frequently heard this with the words reversed: r-rkhis ghali 
“The cheap is expensive,’ but when I suggested this form to the informant, she re- 
jected it as incorrect. Casual questioning of other Lebanese in Beirut failed to elicit a 
repetition of her version. In fact, I have been corrected when using it, “for having the 
words backwards.” However, I have since heard it from a man from Haifa and it 
may be a form common in the South Lebanon-North Palestine area. 

Proverb 2 (Frayha No. 3166): la yghurrak rukhsu btirmi nussu ‘Be not deceived 
by its low price for you (may have to) throw half of it away.’ Informant A had heard 
the proverb and uses it. It means about what it says, that things bought cheaply are 
probably not good and the buyer should beware. As an illustration of its meaning and 
use, he told the following story about one of his friends: 


One day J. saw a seller of honey on the street and wanted to buy honey from him. 
He asked the price and was told six pounds per kilo. He offered two pounds. The peddler 
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refused, and went away. After a while the peddler returned and offered to sell a kilo for 
three pounds. J. put his finger in the honey pulled it out, tasted it and found it good. He 
then repeated his offer of two pounds, which the peddler accepted. J. went off, pleased with 
his purchase, only to discover that the jar contained a thin layer of honey on the top and 
the remainder was just a mixture of sugar and water. 


This proverb would have been an appropriate thing to say to J. when he discovered 
that he had been swindled. The informant then supplied Variant 1: yalli byirkud ‘ar- 
rkhis (or ‘ar-rukhs) byindam ‘He who runs after the cheap things regrets.’ (Can also 
be used as a variant for No. 4227.) Informant B had heard the proverb and uses it 
herself. It means don’t buy cheap things: you will throw half of what you buy away; 
it is used in buying and selling situations, She had heard Variant 1 and uses it. It 
means that everyone who goes to buy something cheap, regrets it. She illustrated its 
meaning and use with a story of having bought some dress material which was very 
cheap and which she thought a great bargain. Prior to cutting and sewing she soaked 
the cloth in water to preshrink it. The colors faded into one another and she was un- 
able to use it. The proverb would have been suitable to use as a reproach to her for 
having made this mistake. Informant B knew of no variants. 

Proverb 3 (Frayha No. 2505): l-ghali tamanu (or hagqu) fi ‘Expensive things re- 
tain their value’ (literally, the price remains in them). Informant A had heard it and 
uses it “a little.” It means that expensive things last or endure; they deserve their 
price. The proverb is used in all types of buying and selling transactions but espec- 
ially with regard to buying gold. It is said either to a friend or to oneself when 
cheated, and in that respect can be used in anger or in jest. Both men and women 
use it but particularly the latter. The informant gave Variant 1 of Proverb 1 as a var- 
iant of this proverb and also supplied a second variant: /-ghali haqqu (or tamanu) 
halal ‘The expensive deserves its price.’ Informant B had heard the proverb too, and 
uses it herself. She said it means that everything expensive lasts, doesn’t break, and 
she agreed with Informant A that it is commonly used with regard to buying gold. 
It finds usage by both men and women; men use it often in buying clothing. She 
had heard Variant 2 and uses it herself. It means that you enjoy expensive things; 
they last, and you don’t regret your purchase. It is used when one has bought some- 
thing and is happy with it—when showing the purchase to a friend. She offered Var- 
iant 3: kull ghali dayyan ‘Everything expensive lasts.’ 

Proverb 4 (Frayha No. 1773): r-rkhis, (or ar-rukhs) bifazzt’ wil-ghdla bishajp' 
‘Low priced (articles) make one suspicious; expensiveness encourages one (to buy).’ 
Informant A had heard it and uses it “a little.” It means that nothing very cheap is 
good and is used in buying and selling, particularly by women. He knew no variants. 
Informant B had heard it and uses it herself. It means that the expensive item sells 
as something good whether it is good or not (i.e., “like five.”) The proverb is used as 
a wise maxim in buying and selling, perhaps as much by merchant and helpers as 
by purchaser. The informant told a story of a local merchant who was overstocked 
with poor grade nylons at two pounds Lebanese a pair and couldn’t move them. He 
‘put them in a new package, upped the price to four pounds and sold out. She knew 
no variants. 

Proverb 5 (Frayha No. 4215): yd md arkhasha/ ya ma awhashha /yé mé aghléha/ 
ya ma ahlaha ‘Oh, how cheap, but (think) how bad; Oh, how expensive, but (think) 
how nice! Informant A had not heard it before. Informant B had heard it, uses it, 
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“and I always make the same mistake,” i.e., she always gets cheated. It means that 
cheap things are not good; expensive things are thought good whether really good 
or not. It is used in buying and selling, principally cloth, and especially by women. 
She supplied Variant I with a substitution in lines 2 and 4 to read: ya ma absha‘ ha 
‘but (think) how ugly,’ y@ md ajmalha ‘but (think) how nice (beautiful).’ 

Proverb 6 (Frayha No. 2451): ‘ind il-gidri tidri ‘(When you come) to the pot 
you shall know the difference.’ Informant A had not heard it before and did not 
know what it meant. Informant B had heard it and uses it. It means that you shall 
know the value of something when you come to use it; its value will become appar- 
ent with scrutiny. While used in buying and selling, it is the sort of thing a merchant 
tells a prospective buyer who is doubtful as to the quality of an item, and it does not 
have anything to do with the “cheap-expensive” situation under discussion here. This 
appears to be at variance with Frayha’s explanation that it is “said to the man who 
buys cheap provisions.” Frayha’s meaning, although logical, may be confined to Ras 
al-Matn (and perhaps to certain other localities).* 

Proverb 7 (Frayha No. 1778): r-radi balash ghali ‘A thing of bad quality is ex- 
pensive, though you may get it for nothing.’ Neither informant had heard it before 
nor was sure of its meaning. 

Proverb 8 (Frayha No. 2506): ghdli s-stiq wla rkhig il-bayt ‘Rather expensive from 
the market than cheap at home.’ Neither informant had heard it before nor knew 
its meaning. 

1.3 Results. Five of the eight proverbs investigated were known to one or both 
informants and were clearly connected with the “cheap-expensive” motif. Two of the 
eight were unknown to either informant and one proverb was understood as not re- 
ferring to the “cheap-expensive” motif. A breakdown shows that Informant A knew 
four of the Frayha proverbs and supplied three variants. Informant B knew five 
Frayha proverbs (not counting No. 6), plus the three variants of A, and supplied 
three of her own. Another informant (Informant C of later sections), considerably 
older than either A or B and who was consulted after them, knew all of Frayha’s 
eight plus all of the variants, and probably knows one or two more on the same 
theme. Typically, one individual will know some but not all of the proverbs on a 
given subject, a second will know another assortment; a third another, etc. If we 
take A and B as typical for their age group, the results indicate a minimal knowledge 
of seven and a maximum of at least eleven proverbs on this motif by young, educated 
Lebanese. That persons this young knew and used these proverbs indicates that the 
motif is not “dead.” Proverbs embodying it are in active and daily use. 

The five proverbs known to the informants seem to mean just what they say. 
That is, the native speaker of English reading the translation or translating for him- 
self will obtain the correct sense or meaning of these proverbs. That this is by no 
means true of all Arabic proverbs is well illustrated by No. 6, which, from the trans- 
lation seems to refer to the “cheap-expensive” motif, but which appears to have an 
entirely different use and meaning in the Beirut area. 

The answers received from both informants to questions 6, 7, and 9 were uni- 
formly negative when asked each of these questions directly. But, later questioning re- 
vealed that any one of these proverbs can be used as a reproach or in teasing someone. 
They are not used as insults or curses. 

1. 3. 1. Significance. The investigation indicates that there are at least five proverbs 
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in Frayha’s collection of over 4,000 which clearly say to buy the expensive item in 
preference to the cheap, and at least six additional proverbs of this theme are in cur- 
rent use in Lebanon. Neither informant could produce a proverb which recom- 
mended buying the cheap in preference to the expensive. There are none in Frayha. 
There appear to be none in Lebanese Arabic, nor in any other Arabic dialect for that 
matter. And yet, one would not say that “buying expensive” is a notable feature of 
Lebanese buying habits. Despite the absence of any reliable data, observation leads 
one to the conclusion that, if anything, the Lebanese “buy cheap.” 

The Lebanese are noted for their commercial and business acumen. It is a matter 
of pride to be able to buy cheap and sell dear, and everyone is interested in the price 
paid for everything. The Westerner is sometimes surprised to find that his Arab 
friends immediately ask him how much he paid for something he has just bought, 
and the immediate response, after he has told the price, is usually a statement that he 
has paid too much.‘ 

In such a community, people tend to consider price the dominant factor in decid- 
ing whether a given item is a bargain. This often involves a sacrifice of quality. They 
appear to regard this as a failing and can all quote numerous proverbs to substantiate 
this realization. If asked, the Lebanese will usually state that he always “buys expen- 
sive.” His aberrations from this will be explained as the result of an accidental short- 
age of funds or unfamiliarity with a foreign product, etc.; and yet, one gets the im- 
pression, from observing local buying habits that these aberrations are not aberrations 
at all, but are the norm. Economic necessity is frequently involved, but, more fre- 
quently, it seems to be a matter of a desire to realize the greatest possible return on 
the smallest possible investment, or of establishing status as a sharp trader. The story 
of J. and the honey, and the comment of Informant B in proverb No. 5: “I use it and 
I always make the same mistake,” seem to be not at all unusual. 

It may be that, seen through Western eyes, local buying habits are distorted. One 
culture’s “cheap” is another’s “expensive.” Land, for instance, is considered much 
more valuable in relation to its availability than it is in the United States. That is, 
even taking into account the scarcity of agricultural land in Lebanon, the prices paid 
for it are very high in comparison with those paid in the United States, and yet pur- 
chase of land, whatever the price, is considered the epitome of financial acumen. 
Much of the skimping in purchasing of articles of Western origin may be explained 
by their relative novelty here, and by the fact that their intended functions are not 
always completely understood or appreciated. But this does not detract from the fact 
that these proverbs do not present a true picture of local buying habits or do not do so 
in terms understandable to a Western mind, They do indicate a concern for the 
question of price and value. 

It has been suggested that such proverbs be called “inverse,” serving as a reproach 
for mistakes or a warning against certain action, and having an inverse social signifi- 
cance, i.e., not reflecting typical practice in the society. People do not regularly act in 
accordance with the notion, but use the proverbs to reproach themselves or others for 
not doing so. Thus, it tends to show a moderate negative correlation with behavior. 
The study of such inverse relationship may be of special value as an indication of 
anxiety producing situations in the culture. 

In conclusion, it is well to keep in mind Westermarck’s comment: 
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Proverbs can only throw rays of light. Never full light, upon national characteristics . . . 
in order to gain reliable information about a people from its proverbs it is necessary to 
possess intimate knowledge of it from other sources, foremost of which is personal experi- 
ence. . . . It is particularly difficult to draw conclusions as to the actual prevalence of a 
mode of conduct from proverbs enjoining it . . . not even the multitude or paucity of 
proverbs inculcating the same kind of behavior is a safe indication of its prevalence . . 
a multitude of sayings on a certain mode of behavior may imply either that much im- 
portance is attached to it, or that the people are particularly deficient in it. . . . Sometimes 
proverbs seem actually to serve the purpose of concealing practice.° 


2. “PARTNERSHIP Is WITHOUT BLEssINc” MotTIF 


This second study deals with eight proverbs selected from Frayha’s collection, the 
motif of which is “partnership is without blessing,” i.e. partnership is intrinsically 
bad. The proverbs investigated were Nos. 317, 318, 328, 1171, 2023, 2024, 3216 and 
375°. 

Again, the proverbs were investigated with two informants, interviewed sepa- 
rately. The informant was given a copy of the proverbs in Arabic with an English 
translation and asked the following questions in Arabic: 1) Have you heard it before? 
2) What does it mean? 3) Is there a story behind it? 4) How is it used? 5) Is it used 
in anger? 6) Is it used in jest? 7) Who uses it? Men? Women? 8) Is it an insult? 
9) Do you use it yourself? 10) Do you know a variant? 11) Do you know a proverb 
which contradicts this one? It will be noted that there has been some rearrangement 
of the order in which questions were asked. This was done in an effort to elicit more 
variants. Also, an additional question was asked to see if the informant knew a pro- 
verb in contradiction to the one being investigated. The second informant was not 
asked the complete set of questions about the variants supplied by the first informant. 
She was merely asked to confirm the accuracy of the variant. 

The proverbs are listed below, numbered serially, together with paraphrases of the 
comments elicited from the informants. The proverbs were investigated in numerical 
order as taken from Frayha and are arranged thus here. 

The answers to question 3 were all negative and that information is not repeated 
below. The answer to 7 is given only where there is an indication that one sex uses 
the proverb more than the other. The answer to 11 is given only when it is positive. 

2.1 The Informants. Informant A is the same person described in the first section 
of the report. In order to get a greater age spread, Informant B of the first section 
was not used. Instead, Informant C, a widow about 50 years old was selected. She 
has three grown sons and a teen-age daughter. Her religion is Greek Orthodox. She 
was born in Ras-Beirut, received an elementary and secondary education there, and 
was married at an early age. She speaks a little English, and shows a wide knowledge 
of proverbs, priding herself on her knowledge of local customs and folklore. 

2.2 The Proverbs. Proverb 1 (Frayha No. 317): ab wahdak wild tightéz ‘Play 
alone rather than be vexed.’ Informant A had heard it “a little” and uses it very in- 
frequently. It means that if you want to do something it is better to do it alone—with- 
out a partner, with whom you may have difficulty. It is said to someone as advice, 
but is not used much. It may be used in anger by one of two partners between whom 
there is trouble of some kind; it is not used humorously, nor is it an insult. The infor- 
mant supplied Variant 1: sh-shirki bala baraki ‘Partnership (is) without blessing.’ 
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Informant C had heard it and said “of course” she uses it. It means that if you work 
alone you don’t get angry. It is said as advice to someone who disagrees with his 
partner in business, play, etc. It is also said to oneself, as mental caution, or can be used 
in anger to someone who does not follow the proverb’s advice; it is not used humor- 
ously, nor is it an insult. Informant B offered Variant 2: bizrit l-kharrib talabit min 
rabbha ta ykun ilha bayt lahalha “The carob seed asked her master for a house of 
her own.’ 

Proverb 2 (Frayha No. 318): ’alf ’ajir yisruq wla shrik yhasib ‘A thousand hired 
hands stealing and not (rather than) a partner (with whom you have) to reckon 
accounts.’ Informant A had heard it before and uses it; he called it “a good one.” It 
means that it is better to have workers who steal than to have a partner who takes 
the profits from you. The partner takes the profit from everything, always wants an 
accounting (which is bothersome); he takes more than the employees. It is used like 
Proverb 1: for instance, if one proposes partnership to a merchant, the merchant 
might use this proverb in replying to the proposal. It is not said in anger or in jest, 
nor is it an insult. It is used more by men than by women. He knew no variants. In- 
formant C had heard it before. It means work alone, there is no blessing in partner- 
ship, and is said as advice to someone contemplating or involved in partnership. One 
who thinks his partner is cheating may say it in anger either to the suspected partner 
or to himself. It is used by “anyone who has a partner.” The proverb is not an insult. 
It is used by the informant (although she has no partner), and she knew no variants. 

Proverb 3 (Frayha No. 328): ’alf gird yba‘ziq wla shrik wahad yhasib ‘A thou- 
sand apes wasting (your money), rather than one partner with whom you have to 
settle accounts.’ Informant A had not heard it before. He said it has the same mean- 
ing as No. 2 (which agrees with Frayha). Informant C had heard it before, and said 
it was the same in meaning and use as No. 2. 

Proverb 4 (Frayha No. 1171): fdsharu mitl il-ikhwan wit'dmalu mitl il-’ajanib 
‘Play together (or associate) as brothers but conduct business as strangers.’ Informant 
A had heard it and uses it; it is “a good one.” It means to leave your friends out of 
important projects; if you need a partner, don’t take a friend, you will only lose his 
friendship. It also refers to and is used in, Dutch treat situations (called here an Alep- 
pan partnership). Friends who are quarreling may hear it as advice. It can be used in 
anger as a reproach, or it can be used humorously in Dutch treat cases. Men, perhaps, 
use it more than women. It is not an insult. The informant uses it himself, and offered 
Variant 1: khallina shirki halabiyi ‘Let’s (make it) an Aleppan partnership.’ Infor- 
mant C had heard it before and uses it. It means to be like brothers in friendship but 
like strangers in business, and is used as advice meaning that two friends who want 
to be partners in something must put it on a business basis, not a friendship basis. 
The informant gave as an example a transaction in which one friend lends another 
money. The recipient, she said, should give an 1.0.U. even though the amount is 
small. She said it was not used in anger, as an insult, or in jest; she called it “serious 
words,” and added that it is used by everyone equally. She knew no variants. She 
also stated that the variant given by informant A, while it resembled slightly the 
proverb under discussion, did not mean the same thing. She would not use the pro- 
verb in a Dutch treat situation. 

Proverb 5 (Frayha No. 2023): sh-shrik il-mkhalif khsér wkhassru ‘(Whenever 
you have) a quarrelsome partner, lose and make him lose.’ Informant A had not 


* 
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heard it before; Informant C had, and uses it. It means that if your partner disagrees 
with you and is disputatious, lose and make him lose, i.e., cut off your nose to spite 
your face. It is used by one partner to another, or by someone giving advice to one of 
them. If it is said by a partner, it is said in anger. It is not used in jest, and is a threat 
rather than an insult. The informant knew no variants, but gave as a possible contra- 
diction: L-wifq bish-shirki ‘amar ‘Agreement in codperation is success.’ While check- 
ing the draft of this section with Informant A, I obtained the following variant of 
the above: sh-shirki limwaffaga rabbiha ‘Prosperous partnership is profitable.’ 

Proverb 6 (Frayha No. 2024): sh-shrik il-mkhassir ‘aduww imbayyin ‘A partner 
who makes you lose is a real (“apparent”) enemy.’ Informant A had not heard it; 
Informant C had, but had not used it. It means that a partner who is unprofitable and 
untrustworthy is an enemy, not a partner. It is said to any unprofitable partner, e.g., 
an improvident wife. It is used in anger, not in jest and is slightly insulting. The in- 
formant supplied Variant 1: sh-shrik il-mkhassir ‘aduww zahir “The partner who 
makes you lose is a real enemy,’ and gave as a possible contradiction: shirkit il-xayr 
baraki ‘Good partnership is a blessing.’ 

Proverb 7 (Frayha No. 3216): law sh-shirki khayr (baraki) kanu kull itnayn 
‘akhadu mara ‘If partnership were a good thing (a blessing), then every two men 
would have married one woman.’ Informant A had heard it and uses it: “a good 
one.” It means that partnership is not good; it is better to work alone, for there is no 
blessing in partnership. It is used, among other times, between quarreling partners or 
when someone proposes partnership to another. If used by one partner to another it 
is used in anger. It is not used in jest, is used much by men, possibly by women, but 
only infrequently. It is not an insult. The informant uses it himself and offered as a 
variant the same Variant 1 which he had already given for Proverb 1. Informant C 
had also heard it and uses it (much laughter). It means that people prefer to work 
alone rather than together, and is used when a (financial) loss occurs between part- 
ners—either by one of the partners or by an outsider. When used by a partner it is 
said in anger; not said in jest; used by everyone. It is indirectly and slightly insulting. 
Informant C supplied Variant 2: shirki tirki ‘Partnership is unproductive.’ 

Proverb 8 (Frayha No. 3750): maktub ‘a waraq il-frik sh-shrik ma bihibb ish- 
shrik ‘It is written on leaves of frik the partner does not like his partner.’ (“Frik is 
roasted green wheat, used here to rhyme with shrik” [Frayha].) Informant A had not 
heard the complete proverb before. He had heard the second line used alone, i.e., “A 
partner does not like his partner.” This means what it says: differences always appear 
between partners. It is said after hearing a story of a partnership which ends in trou- 
ble, or when someone proposes partnership. It is not used in anger or jest, nor is it 
an insult. The informant uses that portion of it which he knows, and gave Variant 
1: sh-shirki (or sh-sharaki) ’akhritha ‘adawi ‘Partnership’s conclusion is enmity.’ As 
a possible contradiction he gave: sh-shirki baraki ‘Partnership is a blessing,’ and then 
explained that this refers to cooperation between brothers or members of the same 
family. Informant C had heard it but does not use it. She said that while it normally 
refers to partnership, it is also used to refer to competitors in business. As a hypothe- 
tical example, she told a story of a merchant who spoke disparagingly of his competi- 
tor in the next shop. People then said this proverb of him (the disparager). It would 
also be said in anger by the one disparaged. It could be said in jest of children play- 
ing, or rather, quarrelling together. It is not an insult. The informant gave Variant 2: 
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ma ‘aduww ghayr ‘aduww il-kar “There is no enemy but (like) the business enemy 
(ic. the competitor).’ This obviously refers to competition and not to partnership. 
The word kar means trade or occupation. 

2.3. Results. All of the eight proverbs were known to one or both informants and 
clearly indicate that “partnership is without blessing.” Informant A knew either four 
or five of Frayha’s proverbs, depending on whether he is given full credit for know- 
ing a part of Proverb 8. He supplied three variants, of which one, 3, is doubtful, giv- 
ing him a total of between six and eight. Informant C knew all eight proverbs, and 
supplied three variants applicable to the motif, giving her a total of eleven. If we take 
the informants as typical, this indicates a minimal knowledge of seven and a maximum 
of at least eleven proverbs on this motif by the average Lebanese. This is the same 
result as that obtained in the first study. All eight of the proverbs seem to mean 
about what they say. 

Between them, the two informants supplied four proverbs which might be con- 
sidered as contradicting the motif. However, the first three (given with Proverbs 5 
and 6) speak of an “amended” partnership, ie., the first speaks of “agreement in co- 
operation,” the second of “prosperous partnership,” and the third of “good partner- 
ship.” The inference is that such cooperation or partnership is unusual since it must 
be qualified to show that it is not the ordinary or normal type of partnership or mu- 
tual effort. I do not, therefore, consider them as true contradictions, since the terms 
of reference are changed. The fourth “contradiction” (with Proverb 8) is understood 
as referring to a special situation, partnership, or cooperation between relatives, which 
is apparently not considered true partnership. In the sense of the eight proverbs, a 
partner is not a member of the family except where the term is used to refer to the 
spouse. 

The informants agreed, in general, in their answers. Differences appeared in an- 
swers as to how or by whom the proverbs are used in Nos. 2, 4, 7, and 8. For instance, 
Informant A said that No. 4 is used in anger and in jest; Informant C said it was 
not used in either. In such cases of conflict, I am inclined to give more weight to In- 
formant C, who is more experienced and more conversant with proverbs than is In- 
formant A, although neither informant is completely reliable. 

2. 3. 1 Significance. The investigation shows that there are at least eight proverbs 
in Frayha’s collection which clearly say that partnership (outside the family) is bad. 
If we dismiss the four “contradictions” mentioned above, we can say that neither in- 
formant could produce a proverb stating that nonfamily partnership is good. There 
are none in Frayha and appear to be none in Lebanese Arabic. 

Unfortunately, there are no statistics, reliable or otherwise, as to the number of 
partnerships in Lebanon. Informal inquiries in a small area in Ras Beirut showed 
that out of a sample of sixteen small shops or stores, seven were run as partnerships 
and at least three more were so run in the recent past. While the sample is too small 
for any general conclusions, it confirms a belief, based on observation of business habits 
in general, that partnership is, at least, a not uncommon form of enterprise in Beirut 
itself, particularly in moderate sized establishments. I also suspect that the incidence 
of partnerships, as opposed to individual or corporate enterprises, may be considerably 
higher in Beirut than it would be in a similar area in the United States. The situation 
seems to be different in the mountain (and perhaps all rural) areas of Lebanon. In 
two villages about twenty-five miles apart (Hadchite and Beskinta), I could find 
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almost no enterprises run as partnerships. There are two mills in Hadchite which are 
operated on a type of collective basis, and which might conceivably be called partner- 
ship enterprises. There is also 2 small resort hotel not far from Beskinta which is run 
by two Beskinta men as a partnership. 

The disparity between Beirut and the mountains may be explained by several fac- 
tors: the smaller capital required and the less complicated business procedures fol- 
lowed in the mountains; the absence in the mountains of businesses requiring rela- 
tively advanced technical skills (¢.g., household appliance stores); and the relatively 
more closely knit family structure in the mountains, which provides a steady supply 
of nephews and sons for work in family enterprises. 

In Beirut, where partnership is entered into, it is usually done for one of the 
following reasons: capital or property, knowledge or skill, good will, and time. This 
last I have often heard advanced as a compelling reason for taking in a partner in 
Beirut; it was also the reason given by the owner of the hotel near Beskinta. He said, 
“I can’t be here all the time to watch over everything and so I took a partner who has 
a financial interest in the proper functioning of the place and whom I can leave in 
charge when I go to Beirut.” The number of times I have heard almost identical 
words leads me to believe that a Lebanese rarely hires a manager for his establish- 
ment; if someone is needed to perform such a function, he takes in a partner, if he 
doesn’t have a son or other relative who can fill the job. 

Including those persons who have partners, I have as yet to find someone who has 
a good word to say about extra-family partnership. There are two general complaints 
about partnership. One is that the partner takes a percentage of the profits, which 
always hurts, and the other is that he does not help the business to prosper. There was 
one establishment in the Ras Beirut sample, a barber shop, owned by a man who has 
gone through four different partners in the last eighteen months. This seems to be a 
reflection of Variant 1 of Proverb 8: “Partnership’s conclusion is enmity.” 

In general, it can be said that partnership is not liked. It is common in Beirut and 
probably rare in rural areas. It is usually the result of economic necessity in a broad 
sense, which involves the contribution of needed skills and time as well as capital, but 
it may be entered into for purely personal reasons. The proverbs under study are in 
conformity with local attitudes but not always with behavior. The divergence be- 
tween the lesson of the proverbs and actual behavior does not seem great enough to 
justify calling these “inverse” proverbs. 

It should be mentioned that all of the eight proverbs, and presumably the variants, 
can be used to refer to marriage situations, usually in reproach or anger. This does 
not mean that marriage is not considered a good thing. The word shirki, translated 
in this report as partnership, has several meanings. In general, it means an association 
of any sort engaging in a mutual effort. More particularly it can be used to mean: 1) 
a partnership, 2) a company, corporation, association, society, trust, or similar busi- 
ness organization, and 3) in a special sense, the married state. 


NOTES 


1 The collection used most extensively was Anis Frayha, Lebanese Proverbs, 2 vols. (Beirut, 
1953); reviewed by C. A. Ferguson in JAF, LXVII (1954), 223-225. For a listing of other col- 
lections, see Ferguson and Echols “Critical bibliography ... ,” JAF, LXV (1952), 67-84. 

2 The transcription represents a normalized Lebanese Arabic, using symbols widely accepted 
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for transliteration of Classical Arabic, No attempt has been made to ascertain the precise phonemic 
status of certain short vowels and various instances of velarization; q stands for a post velar stop 
in Ras al-Matn speech and a glottal stop in the speech of the two informants. 

% Six other Lebanese in the Beirut area consulted about this proverb replied that it had no 
connection with the “cheap-expensive” situation. Three of them suggested as a similar proverb: 
‘indalimtihan / yukrami-lmar’ ’aw yuhan (Frayha No. 2440) ‘At the test, man is either honored 
or disgraced.’ Frayha, when asked about this, said that the proverb under discussion meant ap- 
proximately the same thing as No. 1, but agreed that it might have the meaning “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” 

*I am told that with Lebanese women this sometimes attains the status of a minor ritual. 
For example, a visitor will ask her hostess how much she paid for a dress. The hostess will say 
she paid fifty pounds, whereas, in reality, she only paid forty. If the visitor says this was too 
much, the hostess may either state the true price or not, depending on whether she wishes to 
impress the visitor with her bargaining skill or with her disregard for money—either because she 
has so much or because she is so anxious to get good quality. One use of these proverbs is ap- 
parently in this last event. If, on the other hand, the visitor says that fifty pounds is a reasonable 
price, the hostess will say that she really only paid forty-five. The visitor expresses surprise at 
this and the hostess triumphantly informs her that, if the truth must be known, she really only 
paid forty. I don’t know how widespread this ritual is but it fits in well with local attitudes. 

5 Edward Westermarck, Wit and Wisdom in Morocco; A Study of Native Proverbs (New 
York, 1931), Ppp. 51-54. 
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SLAVIC KINSHIP TERMS AND THE 
PERILS OF THE SOUL 


By Epwarp STANKIEWICZ 


HE purpose of this paper is to discuss the function of a set of words pertain- 
ing to a highly structured semantic domain, i.e., to kinship, as substitutes for 
words which are taboo in various Slavic languages. 

The role of taboo in the innovation of vocabulary is well known. Linguistic works 
dealing with this problem (such as those by Meillet, Bonfante, Havers, and Nirvi') 
were primarily studies in etymology and concentrated on the types of words which 
are subject to substitution. The synchronic problem in taboo studies is, however, of 
equal interest. Lexical innovation due to taboo implies the coexistence of various 
cover terms for prohibited words at any stage of linguistic development. Zelenin 
therefore correctly distinguishes two types of prohibitions (zapréty): one that is 
fixed, in which case we can trace the history of terms which replaced older taboo 
words, and the other, which is temporary. These temporary or occasional substitution 
terms have a function similar to that of metaphors (hence they have also been re- 
ferred to as “ritualistic metaphors”), with the difference, however, that their usage is 
highly regulated by social conventions.” At some point of linguistic development a 
temporary term may become generalized and fixed as the main, nuclear term, and 
this term may, in turn, itself become subject to interdiction. The interesting fact in 
the study of taboo words is thus the tendency of certain semantic areas towards con- 
tinuous innovation, in other words, the relative constancy of the taboo. 

The use of kinship terms as taboo substitutes has been observed in a number of 
historically related and nonrelated languages,® and their function as cover terms has 
been interpreted as one of the devices to win over, to captivate the dangerous forces 
of nature through flattery, courtesy and feigned affection. Together with such devices 
as the use of diminutive suffixes and of antiphrasis, the employment of kinship terms 
has been put under the label “captatio benevolentiae.”* Whereas the function 
of “soothing” the evil spirits is prominent in all kinds of taboo practices,® the 
study of substitution words which belong to such a well structured semantic 
field as kinship, indicates that the substitution is not merely a matter of affec- 
tionate usage nor a haphazard selection of terms, but is rooted in primitive beliefs 
which project meaningful relations between the objects of taboo and the cover terms; 
the verbal substitution also finds its correlate in mythology, rituals, and in various 
forms of magic.® Word substitution is thus not simply a play of words (this would 
contradict the very concept of the magic power of words), but is embedded in pre- 
scientific thinking, in which the demarcation lines between different spheres of reality 
are blurred or entirely eliminated. 

In dealing with the various “transfer” functions of kinship terms, some of which 
may well be the result of metaphoric and metonymic extensions not directly related 
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to taboo," this study covers primarily those words which, in the terminology of Fra- 
zer, refer to the “perils of the soul,” that is, to those taboo areas which hinge on the 
preservation of life and of health, and which reflect the attitude of man to the evil 
forces which threaten his existence. The study of these terms is intended to throw 
some light on problems in Slavic lexicology in their relation to Slavic folklore. 


Among the Slavic kinship terms which are most widely used as substitutes for 
taboo words are the terms of grandfather and grandmother. 

The C.SI.° word *déd” has, in the Slavic languages, besides the basic meaning 
‘grandfather,’ the concomitant meaning ‘old man.’ It is often also used as the generic 
term for ‘ancestor,’ especially in its plural form, which designates the dead ancestors, 
e.g., Ukr. didy, BR. dzjédy. In this form it may also be used with reference to the 
ritual celebrated on All Souls Day, as appears, for example, from the title and des- 
cription of the Byelorussian rite in the Dziady of Mickiewicz. 

In a number of Russian dialects in which ded or some of its derivative forms 
have assumed new meanings, this kinship term is presently taboo. Thus, among the 
Old Believers of the Novgorod area it is considered a sin to call a grandfather ded, 
for this is the “devil’s name.” Also in the Tver (Kalinin) and Nizegorod regions the 
word is taboo; a grandfather is called starinkdj ‘old man’ or otéc starinkdj ‘old father.’ 
In Vjatka dédusko means ‘devil’ or ‘lord of the forest’ (/é5j) and should not be used 
with reference to a grandfather, whose proper name is only dédko.* The Lower 
Sorbian stari nan ‘grandfather’ is most likely a taboo substitute for the older 2éd, 
whose derivative 2édki (or nocne Zédki) signifies presently ‘night spirits’ or 
‘gnomes.’?® The original word for grandfather and some of its derivative forms are 
used in various Eastern Slavic dialects as the terms for spirits of the house, of the 
forest and of the water (the equivalents of the Russian domovik, lésij and vodjandj 
or vodjényj), which are identified with the spirits of deceased ancestors. The domovik 
bears in the Olonec region the names dédko, déden’ka, dédutka, in the Archangelsk 
region the name dédusko, and in the Ukraine the names didko or did’ko. The names 
for the Jé5ij are in Vjatka dédustko, lesndéj dédutko or djédja bol’§dj, and in the 
Ukraine did’ko. Likewise, the vodjandj is referred to in the VoroneZ region as dédko, 
dédusko.™ Since the realm of the dead and of the spirits of the house, of the forest, 
and of the water are the domain of the ‘impure power’ (necistaja stla), i.e., of the 
devil, it is not surprising that the latter is often referred to by the same names as the for- 
mer, ¢.g., vérog, poganin, Sif, Satén, vor. The term ded is therefore widely used, to- 
gether with these other names, to designate the devil. 

As early a work as the Ukrainian dictionary of Pamva Berynda (of 1653) in- 
structs us that ‘old man, grandfather’ “is not didko (spelled dédko) but djddko,” since 
the former, which is an expressive derivative from Ukr. did ‘grandfather’ means ‘devil.’ 
The modern Standard Ukr. forms did’ko or didko mean only ‘devil,’ whereas the 
terms for ‘old man’ are didék, djdd’ko, djédja, and for ‘grandfather’ did, didis’, didun’. 
Didén’ appears occasionally also as the word for ‘devil.’ The plural of did, didj means 
not only ‘dead ancestors,’ but ‘shadows in the corner of the house,’ in other words, the 
domovdj or the spirits of the dead.” 

In some Polish dialects dziadzi is likewise a euphemistic substitute for devils. The 
expression niech ci¢ dziadzi wezmg is equivalent to niech cig diabli wezmg and idé 
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do dziada, means ‘go to the devil.’ In the dialects which generalized dziad as the word 
for devil, only dziadek, dziadko, dziadenko and similar diminutives indicate presently 
the grandfather.’* In some Serbo-Croatian dialects djéd ‘grandfather’ is also employed 
to designate units of time and months, with reference to the age of newborn children. 
This usage likely stems from the belief in the reincarnation of the spirits of ancestors 
in newborn children."* 

Closely related to the above meanings is the use of the original term for ‘grand- 
father’ with reference to the bear and the wolf. The belief in the human origin of the 
bear, the image of the bear as the incarnation of a deceased man, the demonic char- 
acter of the wolf and its totemic connection with the werewolf, determine this use.’® 
The conservative areas of Northern Russia and of Carpathian Russia have best pre- 
served the terminology which reflects the identification of these two animals with 
the demonic world. In these dialects where the words like R. kijatdj, xudéj ‘accursed,"* 
or Ukr. pohdnec, pohdényn ‘pagan’ are used interchangeably for the devil and for the 
wolf and bear, we find the forms dédufko ‘bear’ (in Great Russian) and djdd’ko or 
ditko ‘wolf (in the Ukraine) .1* 

Parallel to the extensions of the original grandfather term is the fate of the Com- 
mon Slavic word for grandmother. The C.SI. *baba has, in all Slavic languages, the 
general meaning ‘old woman’ or simply ‘woman’ with a pejorative connotation, and 
the more specific meanings ‘grandmother’ and ‘midwife.’!* Baba and its derivatives 
offer an example of what is probably the widest and most varied lexical ramification of 
a Slavic kinship term. Some of the new semantic values are clearly the result of taboo 
functions of the word, others (such as the names for plants, tools, mushrooms, coins, 
etc.) may be metaphoric or metonymic extensions of the original term.’® Although 
the special meaning of baba as that of a dead female ancestor is not as clearly attested 
as in the case of *déd”, its male equivalent, such a meaning can easily be interpolated. 
The meanings ‘midwife’ and ‘witch’ are, in the Slavic languages, clearly connected and 
widely diffused. The worlds of the midwife, medicine woman, or witch are, in Slavic 
popular beliefs, identical with the realm of the dead. The domain of the witch, and 
more generally that of witchcraft, extends to the underworld, which is reduced to a 
shady, half pagan status due to the encroachments of official Christendom.” The 
inferred meaning of baba as dead female ancestor clarifies the Standard Russian term 
babotka ‘butterfly,’ which is closely connected with the domain of chthonian animals 
which bear kinship terms. Of these terms, however, only R. bébo¢éka has so far been 
treated exhaustively. According to Potebnja’s well known etymology,’ the meaning 
‘butterfly’ of bébotka stems from the belief that the butterfly is the incarnation of the 
soul of a dead ancestor. A similar development is attested in the dial. R. dafitka 
‘butterfly,’ which is derived from the R. dufé ‘soul.’ Another I-E. example quoted in 
this connection is the Mod. Greek wuxdet (derived from puyy).”* A slightly different 
etymological interpretation of b4boéka was given by Machek, who assumes its mean- 
ing to stem from the popular belief in the embodiment of a witch in a butterfly.”* 
Although this interpretation seems to find its corroboration in South Slavic folklore, 
according to which the souls of witches fly out at night as butterflies, and in the 
Slovenian word vefta, which carries both meanings ‘witch’ and ‘butterfly,’ Machek’s 
etymology (which has recently been accepted also by V4Zny**) is essentially not dif- 
ferent from the older interpretation but complements it. Both interpretations point 
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up the fact that the connection of demonic creatures with those who practice witch- 
craft (and with the devil) is only a variation of the fundamental association of the 
chthonian world with the realm of the dead. 

Besides the Standard Russian form, we find in the Russian dialects a number 
of similar derivative formations for ‘butterfly,’ such as bébuska, babilja, babira, 
babirka.® Babotka, with the meaning ‘day-butterfly, vanessa,’ is also found in 
Standard Czech, and the Czech dialects show such forms as babutka, babitka.?* The 
Slovak jezibaba ‘night-butterfly’ (vecterni nebo nocni motyl) carries likewise the 
meaning ‘witch.’** The Polish dabka, with the meaning ‘butterfly,’ is known from 
Pan Tadeusz.’ At this point it would be pertinent to mention at least two other mean- 
ings which the term dada carries in various Slavic languages; They are ‘mushroom’ 
(cf. Sl. bdéba, babitka, Pol. babka ‘Boletus edulis’) and ‘cake.’ In the light of 
Wasson’s studies,”® the connection of the former with taboo can no longer be easily 
dismissed. Briickner’s interpretation of the latter as the result of similarity between 
the shape of a woman and the shape of a cake is, to say the least, amusing.*® It is by 
far more appropriate to think of the sacrificial cake offerings (the so-called “soul- 
cakes”) to the spirits of the dead. 

The connection of C.SI. baba ‘grandmother, female ancestor’ with its Slavic de- 
rivative forms designating a butterfly throws light also on another Slavic term for a 
remote ancestor which has puzzled etymologists. This term is R., Ukr., BR. prafcur, 
Ch.SI. prastur”, Pol. praszczur, ‘great-grandfather, ancestor.’ Aside from the prefix 
pra (which in combination with kinship terms indicates a remote grade of ancestry), 
the term is homonymous with a word which is widely spread in the Slavic languages, 
where it has a variety of meanings, i.e., R. S¢ur (or §¢érka) ‘puff-ball’ (a mushroom), 
‘snake,’ ‘rat,’ ‘cricket’;** Ukr. S¢ur ‘rat, martlet’; BR. #¢éra ‘mouse’; Cz. f¢ur ‘mouse, 
rat’ or §f’ur ‘rat’; Pol. szczur ‘rat’; Kas. Sur ‘rat’; Bulg. Sturec ‘cricket.’ Preobrazenskij, 
in quoting the views of other scholars on the latter root, remains noncommittal as 
to its etymology; nor does he consider its connection with the interdiction R. ¢ur, Ukr. 
cur ‘off, don’t touch,’ and with R. préécur.3* Vasmer cites the relationship, proposed 
by Zelenin, of R. éur, urd ‘don’t touch,’ and of ¢urdt’ ‘to shun, to hold aloof’ with 
Gr. xtguos ‘lord’ (which assumed in the Russian dialects the meaning ‘devil’), or 
with R. ¢ort ‘devil, as suggested by Berneker. The connection of R. ¢ur with the 
meaning ‘domestic spirit, ancestor’ with prés¢ur ‘ancestor’ is, according to Vasmer, 
“disputable.” Briickner declares, without any substantiation, that the meanings ‘rats, 
mice, scorpions, crickets’ are derived from szczur, praszczur ‘great-grandfather.’ 

Leaving open the question as to whether ‘rat,’ ‘mouse’ or ‘ancestor’ was the original 
meaning of the word, it is not hard to see the underlying unity of the two notions.** 
The mouse (or rat) represents in European folklore an ‘animal-soul’ (2ivotnoe-duia) 
par excellence.** Its habitat in the earth, its color, swiftness and damaging effects 
destine it eminently to the role of a chthonian animal endowed with demoniac and 
mysterious powers. The following passage from Nikiforovskij, describing a Byelorus- 
sian custom,*®* illuminates with sufficient clarity its connection with the spirit of the 
dead: “If you leave an unfinished loaf of bread in the house overnight, the spirits of 
the ancestors, assuming the shape of mice, will attack it; should, however, a cat catch 
one of the mice, disasters will fall upon the house because of the loss of an ancestor.” 
Besides the meanings of the R. s¢ur, S¢dra quoted above, it is interesting to mention 
the less known meanings (quoted by Dal’) which these words carry in some Russian 
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dialects, such as ‘crafty rogue’ (NiZegorod, Kostroma), ‘cunning cheat,’ ‘thief,’ that is, 
terms which, as we know from Zelenin,®* are often used with reference to the devil. 
The relation of the devil to the realm of the dead has been discussed above. As for 
the variant forms of the interdiction R. ¢ur, Ukr. cur, they may both represent a 
formal distortion of the original root not infrequent in taboo-words.** 


Another chthonian animal which bears a kinship term is the weasel (Mustela 
nivalis)** It is known in most Slavic languages under the name R. Jdska, Pol. 
lasica, Cz. lasice, SCr. lasa, lasica, B. lésica, which points likewise to taboo (cf. the R. 
lasit’, léskat’ ‘to woo, caress,’ Pol. taskawy ‘gentle,’ Cz. léska ‘love,’ etc.). However, in 
Bulgarian and Serbo-Croatian this little “Hexentier,” which is considered a threat to 
man and especially to his cows, also bears the name of the daughter-in-law; Bulg. 
nevéstica, nevéstka, nevestilka, SCr. névijestica, nevjeska. These forms are derivatives 
from CSI. *nevésta ‘young bride, daughter-in-law.’ Identical terms for the bride and 
for the weasel are employed also in other Balkan languages (Gr. vouqitta, Turk. 
gallendif) and in some Romance languages (Port. norinha, Rum. nevastuicd, which 
is a loanword from Slavic), whereas the rest of Europe employs other words, the 
function of which is generally captatio benevolentiae. As was shown by Zielifski,*® 
the use of the bride term for weasel goes back to Greek antiquity (where the word 
vin eliminated the original word for weasel yaAij) and gave rise to the various 
tales on metamorphosis of a young bride into a weasel. Briickner’s interpretation of 
the CSI. *nevésta*® ‘bride, daughter-in-law’ throws light on the selection of this 
particular term in a taboo area. CSI. *nevésta, as opposed to the CSI. *sn”xa 
‘daughter-in-law,’ is itself a taboo word given to the bride in patrilocal residence 
before she gives birth to a son. She is the “unknown,” the “stranger” (cf. O.R. nevést’, 
U.Lus. rewésty ‘unknown’) as long as she is without child. According to Bulgarian 
and Serbian folksongs, she is expected to remain silent, lest she offend the spirits of 
the ancestors, until a child is born, when she is officially recognized as a full member 
of the family. At this point she is referred to by the term *sn”xa ‘daughter-in- 
law.’ The weasel thus bears not the legal term sn”xa, but the substitute term nevésta; 
it is tolerated, wooed and mollified as a relative, without enjoying, however, full family 
status. 

In Serbo-Croatian, the weasel is also called kama ‘god-mother,’ a kinship term 
which is widely spread in the Slavic languages as a substitute term and which de- 
serves special consideration. 

An interesting discussion on the all important Slavic institution of “god-parent- 
hood” (R. kumovstvé, SCr. kimstvo) is found in the study of Veselin Cajkanovié.*' 
According to the author, the ritual of god-parenthood establishes between the god- 
parent and godchild a bond of legal affinity with all the implications that such a re- 
lationship carries within the Slavic family, i.e, mutual obligation of loyalty and assis- 
tance combined with incest taboo. The prohibition against sexual intercourse and 
marriage, which is compulsory among siblings and between parents and children, is 
even more rigorously imposed between godparent and godchild. The author quotes 
a Russian fairytale in which the sinner is forgiven his incestuous relations with his 
mother and sister, but is heavily punished (transformed into a stone) for his relations 
with a godparent. 

The almost mystical ties established with godparents, the obligations of succor 
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and respect concomitant with bodily untouchability, make the godparent terms 
especially suitable taboo substitutes, rendering them effective and powerful against 
evil forces which have to be mitigated and kept aloof at the same time. Besides the 
SCr. ktima ‘weasel,’ we find the SCr. kim ‘godparent’ as an occasional substitute for 
the SCr. vk ‘wolf. The wolf is invited (according to Vuk’s dictionary) as a kim 
of the newborn child to protect it against witches, or he is informed by hunters in 
the forests of the birth of his godchild.** In Russian fairytales, the wolf is referred 
to as kumanék, whereas the fox (lisd) is called kumd or kimuska.** The terms kum 
and kumé are also used as designations for dangerous diseases, which are always as- 
cribed to evil spirits, to the work of witches and sorcerers. Thus we find in Russian 
dialects the terms kumé, kumaxé, kuméxd, kimutka for ‘fever,’ in SCr. ktima as the 
substitute for kiga ‘pestilence, in Bulg. kumé, kuméxa for ‘smallpox.’** 

Taboo functions similar to those served by the terms for godparents are served by 
another pair of kinship terms for relations which likewise carry the prohibition of in- 
cest together with special obligations of personal support and protection. These are 
the terms for aunt and uncle (especially for the maternal uncle).*° Thus, both Lusa- 
tian languages employ now the words corresponding to CS. *teta ‘aunt,’ with the 
meaning ‘fever,’ i.e., L. Lus. fotka, U. Lus. éetka.*® Likewise, we find in the Russian 
dialects the words tettixna, tjatjixa ‘fever, and tétuska ‘pestilence’ (‘pestilence’ is also 
called vorogtfa, literally the ‘devil’s disease’; cf. vdrog ‘devil’). ‘Fever’ is also in 
Ukrainian titka, and in Byelorussian cjacjéixa; SCr. tétka is also another word for 
‘pestilence.’ In various Polish dialects, ctotka, ciota, ciotucha have both meanings ‘dis- 
ease, fever’ and ‘witch.’ The masculine derivative of ciota, ciot or pociot means ‘sor- 
cerer."** The more widely used word for ‘sorcerer’ in some Polish dialects is wujek, 
which corresponds to the C.SI. *«j’ ‘maternal uncle.’ Forms based on *uj’ are used 
in the Slavic languages for the various taboo notions for which the alternative kinship 
terms discussed above are likewise employed. In the Hucul dialect véjko means 
‘bear’; ** in Serbo-Croatian folktales uj or vuj is the term for ‘wolf,’ as téta is the term 
for ‘fox.’ Téta or bétra ‘godmother’ are used for ‘fox’ also in Slovenian dialects.** In 
Montenegro, the bear is also called by the substitute term striko, which corresponds 
to CSI. *stry7 ‘paternal uncle.’ In those Eastern Slavic dialects which eliminated 
collateral bifurcation, the term djdédja ‘uncle’ is likewise found as a taboo substitute; 
e.g. East Ukr. djédko ‘wolf; R. djédja, djédjutka, djdden’ka ‘devil, domestic spirit.’ 

The use of other kinship terms as taboo substitutes, among which the most com- 
mon are the terms for ‘mother’ and ‘stepmother,’ can be interpreted in the light of the 
above examples. They fulfill similar apotropaeic functions and occupy similar posi- 
tions of importance within the Slavic kinship structure. Their occurrence and geo- 
graphical distribution as cover terms is, however, more sporadic than that of the dis- 
cussed terms. 

In this paper I have hoped to show how the study of a certain lexical domain, i.e., 
of kinship terminology with relation to taboo, enables us to discover correlatives be- 
tween kinship structure and popular beliefs, and to interpret the interaction between 
these different spheres of experience. This approach affords us a better explanation 
for lexical development than the purely semantic guess work which is sometimes 
practiced in etymological studies. In adducing evidence available outside of kinship 
structure, it also affords us a better understanding of the function of the kinship terms 
themselves. 
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CULTURAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
EFIK TONE RIDDLE 


By Donatp C. Simmons 


THE Efik inhabit seven villages on the Cross and Calabar Rivers in Calabar Prov- 
ince, Nigeria, number approximately twenty-five thousand individuals, and speak an 
Ibibio dialect in which tonality is an important feature of semiosis.' Efik folklore in- 
cludes the folktale, story, curse, song, greeting, proverb, pun, riddle, ironical sar- 
casm, tongue twister, and a type of commemorative poetry. In the Efik classification of 
folklore, the term nke* designates collectively the folktale, riddle, tongue twister, pun, 
proverb, and a form of folklore which the writer denominates the tone riddle. The pur- 
pose ofthis paper is to discuss the nature, formation and function of the tone riddle.? 

A riddle is a form of folklore which poses a question, the answer to which is cultur- 
ally accepted as correct. Inthis respect, the ordinary Efik riddle (example 98) is simi- 
lar to the European riddle. In comparison, the tone riddle, being a specialized form of 
the general riddle, also consists of two parts, query and response, which differ in mean- 
ing but which have the added quality of usually possessing similar tonal patterns. 

Among the Efik, the tone riddle constitutes a definite form of folklore. An analysis 
of 810 examples of proverbs, tone riddles, stereotyped sarcasm. riddles, and tongue 
twisters collected in Creek Town, the ancestral home of the Efik, yielded the following 
results’ proverb, 655 (80.8%); tone riddle, 94 (11.6%); sarcasm, 37 (4.5%); riddle, 21 
(2.7%); tongue twister, 3 (.4%). 

Some Efik designate tone riddles by the nickname ukabddé {k>, speech change or 
word change which indicates the Efik apparently recognize the relationship of tonal 
Similarity between the query and its response even though they are unable to describe the 
exact nature of this similarity aside from the fact that the two parts “sound the same.” 

The degree of tonal similarity between a query and its response varies from complete 
resemblance to almost complete dissimilarity. The former condition. however, appears 
to be far more prevalent since of the ninety-four tone riddles considered, the tone pat- 
terns of only seventeen were completely different. Consequently, this type of riddle has 


received the name “tone riddle “even though the tone patterns of some tone riddles are 


dissimilar. 


The following symbols have been adopted to notate the tones of the Efik language: 


low, no symbol; high, °*; mid, ~ (this notation embraces both mid-tone and a tone halfway 


between mid and high tones which occurs with inherently high-toned verb roots); falling, 
“; and rising, ~. In comparing tones of certain examples it may be helpful to know that 
falling and rising tones can be interpreted respectively as a change in tone from high to 


low, or from low to high. Vowel elision is another factor which may alter the tone of a 


syllable, and occurs, depending on the speed of utterance, when a morpheme terminating 
in a vowel preceeds a morpheme commencing with a vowel. 
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Example 1 instances the one-to-one correspondence of tone pattern between query 
and response. 
1. Query: afak $k9k ké étdék uiton 
placer of chew-stick under ear 
Response: esin ényin ké fkpS 6wo 
putter ofeyes inthing of person 
Example 2 instances a partial correspondence between the tone patterns of the query and 
response; the tone patterns vary initially but are similar in the three final words. The 
response in example 2 is a proverb. 
2. Query: ékpuk éto os5n 4biat  ekuri 
knot oftree if strong spoils axe 
Response: edfdia ak4n 4biat ufan 
eating famine spoils friendship 
In other examples the only tonal similarity between the query and the response occurs 
either on the final word or words (see examples 3, 6, 8, 17, 18, 21 et al.), or onthe 
initial word or words (see examples 16, 20, 29 et al.). 

Previous authors have cited examples of Efik tone riddles, but have either overlooked 
the tonal similarity or neglected their significance as a form of Efik folklore. Hugh 
Goldie* cites several tone riddles as examples of Efik proverbs. Richard F. Burton, ° 
using data supplied by Goldie, lists five examples in his book on West African folklore. 
Richard F. G. Adams® cites a tone riddle as an example of tonal rhyme 

Tone riddles function as a form of amusement, greeting, erotic double-entendre, in- 
direct method of cursing, and succinct explanation of an action. These usages of the tone 
riddle are manifest functions which the Efik are conscious of, readily acknowledge and 
frequently employ, rather than latent functions such as the covert reinforcement of moral 
values, reduction of anxiety, displacement of aggression etc. Only manifest functions 
will be discussed although tone riddles, in common with other forms of folklore, undoubt- 
edly possess latent functions as well. 

Any example illustrates the usage of the tone riddle as a form of amusement. A 
small group of three to five individuals may pass the time by citing tone riddles. One in- 
dividual poses the query; another attempts to supply the correct answer. The tone riddle 
is also used as a replacement for the customary prosaic greetings. The first of two 
friends poses a query to which the other gives the correct response. Since friends usu- 
ally greet whenever they meet, tone riddles supplement the regular greetings and add an 
element of humor to what would otherwise be a commonplace event. Erotic tone riddles 
are never used as greetings unless the friends are alone. 

The tone riddle readily lends itself to the formation of erotic answers to ostensibly 
innocent questions. When a man announces to the group that a woman should answer his 
tone riddle and then says a query which possesses an erotic response, the result is much 
hilarity among the men and simulated or real embarrassment on the part of the women. 
Examples 57 to 65 illustrate this function of the tone riddle. The Ibibio, a neighboring 
people closely related in language and custom to the Efik, are renowned among the Efik 
for their ability to recite erotic tone riddles. 

A person who curses someone may be sued before the Native Court and fined heavily 
if found guilty. But an individual, by use of the tone riddle, can express contempt to an 
enemy without cursing him. One simply says to this enemy the query of a tone riddle 


which possesses a derogatory answer and thus obviates an accusation of cursing since the 
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speaker may take umbrage in the fact he did not actually utter a curse and therefore can- 
not be guilty of cursing. The query of example 76, “palm tree which stood two stands 
three” actually means “the leopard which kills your mother kills your father,” and not 
only expresses the hope that extreme misfortune will overtake the individual's parents, 
but also constitutes a direct insult to the honor of the individual since an Efik should hunt 
and destroy an animal which has killed a relative before the animal kills again. 

The range of curses and sarcasms in the examples embrace derogatory references to 
parents (55,76), comparison of the father's head to firewood (78), the mother's skull in 
a shrimp basket (87), the mother giving birth to deformed children (89, 90), a death wish 
for an in-law (80), an insult to a lazy husband (86), peculiar head shape (4,5), enemies 
(75, 84,88), talebearers and gossips (79,81, 82,92), pretenders of innocence (73,74), 
evil doers (37), oppressors of the young (85), accusation of witchcraft (91), and the subtle 
suggestion a woman is a harlot (93). 

Occasionally, the query of a tone riddle is used as a periphrastic method of giving a 
reason for having done something. If a young boy insults a grown man the man may knock 
him on the head with his knuckles simultaneously saying “when you chop palm kernels 
chop the nkpaf kernel.” This statement (example 69) supplies the reason for giving the 
boy punishment since the correct response is “when you disobey someone disobey your 
father.” Thus the boy is informed that if he wants to escape punishment for his insultive 
behavior, he should insult a relative who might refrain from punishing him because of 
consanguinity. 

The structure of the tone riddle comprises three aspects: the formation of the query, 
the formation of the response, and the relationship between the query and the response. 
The query may be formed by a simple sentence or translatable phrase, or by a group of 
sounds which are either onomatopoetic or nonsense syllables. Out of the ninety-four ex- 
amples, the query is a simple sentence or translatable phrase in eighty-nine instances, a 
proverb in three instances (22, 53,71), an onomatopoetic sentence in one instance (60), 
and a sentence without ascribed meaning in one instance (91). 

The response may be formed by a proverb or a meaningful sentence. Of the ninety- 
four examples, the response constitutes a proverb in twenty-four instances, and a mean- 
ingful sentence in seventy. Queries and responses known to be proverbs when used out- 
side the tone riddle context are marked with an asterisk and followed by an explanation. 
The meanings of proverbs which occur in the examples point out the helplessness of a 
child without a father (38, 39), the advantage of a child who has a father (50), the belief 
that an orphan who forages for himself never grows as big as someone who possesses a 
family (32), and a man without a family lacks support (9, 31), love (10), comfort in his old 
age (28), is considered guilty in a law case (48), and is liable to attack by anyone (26). 
The proverbs also deal with barrenness (53), sickness (34), old age (36), death (17, 41), 
power as a defence against aggression (42), boasting (72), gossip (16), greed (15), the 


role of a junior (22), incentive to labor (71), the saving ability of a man with two wives 


(27), and the fact that people take advantage of a good-natured person (25). 


Relationships between the query and response are difficult to determine, and most 
examples seem to lack any relationship other than similarity in tone pattern. However, 
the response of certain examples appears metaphorically analogous to the query. In ex- 
ample 28 a comparison is made between a man without a family and a European who dies 
in West Africa since both lack anyone to perform appropriate obsequies. Example 34 
compares a broken basket on a farm path to the plight of a sick man deserted by his 
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friends since both are unwanted by anyone. Example 42 compares a species of large tree 
which in early growth may be dwarfed by a pepper plant, but which later grows until it 
shades the pepper plant, to the situation of a child who is oppressed when young, but who 
grows into a powerful adult. Comparable motivation exists in example 71, while example 
59 probably constitutes an erotic metaphor. One need not be a Freudian to suspect a cov- 
ert symbolical relationship between the bamboo in the query of example 64 and the phallus 
mentioned in the response. The poetical allusion posed as a question in example 41 is 
also worthy of notice. 

In the majority of instances, in order to achieve tonal similarity, the Efik have used 
nouns and verb roots in the response which possess the same inherent tone as the noun 
and verb root used in the query, and morphological tone mutations which change the inher- 
ent tones of the noun and verb root according to regular patterns. The subject of the 
query and the subject of the response (éyén child and ida4p sleep) in example 22 belong 
to the same group of disyllabic nouns possessing high tones; the direct objects (eka 
mother and ukut suffering) belong to the same group of disyllabic low toned nouns; and 
the two verb roots (kan conquer and fidk know) have inherent low tone. Moreover, both 
verbs have the same pronominal prefix (i-) and the same negative suffix (-ké). In exam- 
ple 35, the normal method of expressing genitive relationship has obviated, apparently 
to preserve the tonal similarity since ébét 5kp5 goat bone, is used rather than the usual 
5kp5 ébot bone of goat which would invole a genitive tone change with consequent marring 
of tonal similarity between query and response. 

The change in meaning of the responses occasioned by a slight change in the arrange- 
ments of morphemes may be observed in the following sets of examples: 4-5, 6-7, 9-10, 
38-39, 47-48-49-50, 67-68-69, and 73-74. These examples clearly demonstrate the re- 
lationship between slight tone changes and the meaning of the response. 

Investigation in two other Efik-Ibibio dialects, Oron and Ibibio, revealed tone riddles 
extant in both :anguages. Example 95 constitutes an Oron tone riddle, and example 96 
represents an Ibibio tone riddle. Example 97 was obtained from an Ibibio informant and 
utilizes English numerals in the query. Future investigation will undoubtedly reveal the 
existence of tone riddles in the folklore of other Efik-Ibibio dialect groups such as the 
Anang, Eket, and Andoni. The distribution of the tone riddle in Africa cannot be investi- 
gated at present since the tone riddle apparently has not been previously recognized or re- 
ported as a form of folklore. Waterman and Bascom’ do not cite specific examples of 
riddles based on similarity of tone pattern. The writer feels the tone riddle will be found 
to have wide distribution in Africa, but be confined to groups speaking a language in which 
tone phonemes are important for lexical and morphological distinctions. Wherever such 
phenomena as drum, gong, bugle, or whistle signals exist, a careful investigation into the 
possible relationship of tonality and folklore should be made. The occurrence in Mixteco® 


and Chinese’ of tone puns and tone poems analogous to the Efik tone riddle Suggests that 


many groups speaking a “tonal” language utilize the phenomenon of tone in some form of 
folklore.'® 


TONE RIDDLES 


4wéwé nmim5n 2kSti 
green water beans 


ufan mi ¢yen edidem 
friend my child king 
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edép ekfk> fsaraba tr> 
if buy cock of Nsaraba_ threepence 


ekSt nttinen aka urua ésien 
occiput like fowl goingto market of Esien 


edép  ekfk> fisaraba tr> ye 4fu 
if buy cock of Nsaraba threepence and halfpenny 


ekSt nttinen aka urua esién ékpe 6ku 
occiput like fowl goingto market of Esien Ekpe Oku 


ekik> odiuik edem ésa 4nam wok 
cock whenenters backyard makes squawk 


fban emén d4kpan_ trua émén mbuk 
women iftake basket of market take conversation 


ekik> inen 6dik edem €ésa 4nam woh? Wohs 
cock enters backyard makes squawk squawk 


{ban emén Akpan  tdrua émén mbuk ~~ ebé 
women iftake basket of market take gossip of husband 


ékuran ka késé mmé €ékuran d4kpa 
swallow go gosee if swallow dies 


ndék S6bG >tors mMms$p find usun ké mbré itn édi 
shrimp defecates water for fufu since play ofthroat is coming 


enuk €étfhf ekibi nn> 
bend okra pluck for (me) 


ikpon inyénéké iberedem 
person lacking family does not have (a) supporter 


The proverbial response emphasizes the importance of family support in any 
enterprise. 


enuk étihfi etét 
bend okra _ pluck 


ikpon iny énéké ama 
person lacking family does not possess (a) lover 


enyuhS étfihfi esé 
peep at okra look (i.e., Peep and look at okra.) 


etim {ban esé 
govern women look (i.e., Carefully guard women.) 


ékwon 2dok mibét okub > 
snail climbs clay bench (and) rests 


fban ékit 6wé éma 
women see _ person (and) love 


ékpat é€yop S$du5S ésiri asap 
stem of palm falls covers road 
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uka udfok $du5 €sibé éba 
your mistress falls (and) cuts breast 


ekpri ebua 9%s3r>  ntém ésé ikay 
small dog squats like this looks at fire 


eka Gfo9k adaha_  ok6n 4dia ékpan 
mistress stands at night (and) eats cassave food-dish 


étak Hkwons itfaba 
stumps of nkwono bush seven 


indk {kopké ekf4rika 
greed doesn’t feel harmattan 


A proverb meaning not even the cold of the harmattan will keep a greedy person 
from a festivity where free food is served. 


etinkené miben {nyan {kot ofi5n 
etinkene vine edge ofriver of Ikot Ofiong 


edid>k dto ufok Sword anw4 
gossip goes from house goes outto field 


Gossip begins because someone close to you spreads tales. 


étisrs ikwokké {son 
swallow doesn't sweep ground 


mkpd é6wo {doriké sen 
death of person doesn't fix on day 


No one knows the day of his death. 


etok éyen otdép {dan {nua idan 6duk efé 
small child if shoots arrow tip of arrow enters’ shed 


kin iren emen  usun At4n ebek éEnyené ns&k 
old men iftake fufu beards shake (like a) rattle 


etok 6ko wéréwéré kuk ufok 
small pot running around house 


eka ufok méndia dop tyo 
mistress eats quiet voice 


etin étin {nyénéké abak ad&4 
kingfisher doesn’t have meat-cutter's share 


inam mkpa fnyénéké atsy 
animal of death((i.e., dead animal) doesn't have ear 


esio mbakara kiifok Gkwak 
pot of Europeans (i.e., iron pot) inhouse of iron 


mikpS émi findmdé Swords étop 
thing which Ido is widely known 
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éyén f{kanké eka 
child does not conquer mother 
{dap {fiokké ukut 
sleep does not know suffering 


The query is a proverb meaning one should give precedence to an imp 


thing 


éyop é€sien A&kpan nnyin ‘StSkr5k pkim 


palm inyard of eldest son out (meaningless) 


6wd wan Sdiok €fere ibok ébia ‘Sk5r$ oko 


person female makes bad soup’ of medicine dog eats that 


If a woman prepares bad soup, the dog eats it. 


{fawa mbakara ifen itiaita 


flower of European bunches eight 


eka Ufok dma mi edu nkd4rfi nkari 


mistress loves me manne trickishly (i.e., in a trickish manner) 


idiSk ékpi €&t6 ésiri asain 
bad cut stick closes road 


indm éti ido éfék 6w6 
doing good manner tires person 


Doing good is tiresome. A proverb used when someone takes advanta 


kind deed 


fkon €kpan efdreta A4yak iba kédfp 
leaf of cocoyam food dish eighteen leaves two from twenty 


fnua owo uwék uw&k Sdush)_ ikpon 


mouth of person many fallon person without family 


Many people speaking together attack a person without a family. One of the 
many Efik proverbs stating the plight of someone who does not belong to a large 
family. 


ikpS ékwon iba €d5k mibét €kub5 


big snails two climb clay bench (and) lie down 


ikf> fban iba €did 6w6 €sobsd 


big women two eat person (and) destroy. 
Polygamy is more expensive than monogamy. 
mbakér4 ébuh> kSkpS Gsun 

Europeans are buried on main road 


ikpon 4kpa_ ntéyén 


person without family dies like child 


mum fis4s4k yak suk ktibun mba 
catch sunbird let only don't break wing 


kop étfihi yusuy kitsy yorok 


hear okra with fufu inthroat gurgle (i.e., sound of swallowing) 
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miuimaha eka Hkp>n kima mibs 
if you don’t love mother of cocoyam don't love ediple-part 


mimaha eka éyen kima éyén 
if you don't love mother of child don't love child 


ndisf fkon dbia fta4ha {k4n 
fresh leaf of yam does not eat fire (i.e., does not burn) 


ikp>n k6fiori ébe tkwé sibip 
person without family is crying he passes (and) doesn’t see who answers 


A person without a family cries without anyone to succor him. 


ndisin ‘Ss5k eyop fweréké Nwet 
tiny fruits of oil palmtree donot possess wrinkles 


2bSk fdem  ikpon {siméké 
nurser of self alone does not reach member of same age-grade 


A proverb which means a person who raises himself doesn't grow as big as the 
member of his age grade who has parents to feed him 


ns6 {inyené mb k9k 6ko 
who shakes sugarcane that? 


ns6 [tié nte eka éwo 
who is like mother of person? 


A proverb meaning a man's best friend is his mother. If a servant says the 
query to his employer it informs the employer the servant is unhappy with the 
treatment he receives. 


ntah4 akpan_ kdisiin {nwan 
broken basket on road of farm 


ererfmbot {tmdah4 6wd id5n5 
world doesn't love person of sickness 


A proverbial lament of the sick when deserted by their friends. 


ftém ntém  niben Gsun fkpi ébét Skps 
Icut sticks near road Icut goat's bone 


fidia udfa dufsk owo ftre dt6m fidfném 
leat food ofhouse of person I fail work to give 


1 eat a person's food and fail to work for him 


ntékon d4yat mi kistn fton 
pepper stings me _ in throat 


ererf{mbot éma mi kéyén fisék 
world loves me_ in babyhood 


The world loved me when I was young. A proverbial complaint of the aged. 


nkurikut {bS5pké Gfok ké otén 
owl doesn't build nest in otontree 


otors ffus {kp Spké fidinyun5 nsé 
defecator of excrement doesn't fail to examine carefully 
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gwériwé Ada étwek étwek 
Nwariwa plant stands’ in bunches 


eté Akpddé éyén €di Sin bwo 
father whendies child is Slave of person 


A proverb which portrays the father in the role of family protector, and also 
the plight of a child without a father. 


nwériwa énwimdé 6nwum étwek étwek 
Nwariwa plant when yields yields in bunches 


. seté akp4dé Skp5n €yén ékama Sin Sin 
father whendies leaves child theytreat (like) slave 


Sfisyn Asiahd ‘St> €énan kédem 
moon shines hits cow’ on back 


emi €kut ikp2n 6wo ekiuibin 
when you see lonely person don't drive (him) away 


SkSk5Sk = fiSn Grdk {kot ufisn Grdk {kot 
bamboo is smooth rope of bush (i.e., snake) is smooth snake 


afo asand didie 2dSk ‘SkSk5k 

you walk how (and) climb bamboo? 

enySp iyém fs2n iy6m abasi afo asanad didie adi 6w6 
sky is far ground is far God you walk how (and) take person? 


The sky is far, the ground is far; God, how do you manage to cause people to 
die? A proverbial lament frequently heard at funerals. 


2kSn> idak ftuen 
Dracaenatree grows under pepper plant 


okpén 2bvh5 tuk 
bigness escapes cheating 


No one attempts to cheat a powerful man. 


sé {kp4 fnpwan sé fkp4 {nwan sé nte es) 
look cleared farm look cleared farm look how chevrotain 


&d4dé Sk5k 5kp5 
stands (with) bent bone 


sé Gsin fton sé isin {ton sé nte usun Adddé ébét 
look throat look throat look how fufu stands (and) awaits 


té {sip émi fradé 
eat palm kernel which I eat 


kit 6w6 émi Hkdtdé 
see person whom I see 


A saying always used by children when their father returns from atrip. The 
query is asked of someone who hasn't yet seen the returned person, and the in- 
dividual asked must answer with the response and then try to guess the name of 
the newcomer. 
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sé nte étibidé fson ébuk afid éyen unen 
how they dig ground bury white chicken 


sé nte édddé 6w6 éken énim éwé fso ik> 
see how theytake person other (and) put person of quarrel 


See how they take that person as the individual with whom they should quarrel. 
A sarcastic proverb meaning go quarrel with the person involved and not with an 
innocent bystander. 


ubsn dbi 9kdé odik Ktd anie éditét 
gourd (which) creeps (and) enters latrine who will pluck? 
eté akp4dé 2kp5n éyén anie édib3k 

father if dies (and) leaves child who will raise 


dari inwimké otén 
mahogany nut fruit doesn't bear  oton plant 


1k5 ftébéké mme amana_ mbin 
palaver doesn’t acquit those born this year 


dari inwamké ntehe 
mahogany nut fruit doesn't bear fruit stalks 

{k5 {tébéké ikpon 

palaver doesn't acquit (a) person without family 


adfri okpénwum ntehe 
mahogany nut fruit if bears fruits (in) fruit stalks? 


1k5 ékpétébeé ikp2n 
palaver would acquit (a) person without family 


dari 6nwim nsék ény5n 
mahogany nut fruit bears fresh (fruit) above 


} 


K étébe enyéné été 


+) 
palaver acquits owner of father 


A proverb which means a man with many friends always wins a law case while a 
man without friends is always found guilty. 


ukdna ésa Sr 5k 6ro enyé 6Njwum mbin 
ukanatree of yard of Orok that it bears’ this year? 
Does that African oil bean tree in Orok’'s yard bear fruit this year? 
ediadé esin éyén tibuene enyé ényéné inw4y 
eating leaves child of poverty he does own (a) farm 


A poor child does not have the opportunity of eating properly. 


éb4rib4 ny5ku 
Ebariba Nyoku (an Ibo name) 


éf€ré Sdisk adia Gsun 
soup ifbad youeat fufu 


éyén {dthé thkpS fsahi 
child isn’t (a) thing of laughter 
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abasi ama 6wé Sn> 
God ifloves person gives 


The query is a proverb used by childless women against those who mock them 
because of their barrenness. The response is a proverb used whenever a per- 
son receives something nice, and means that the person received good fortune 
because of God's love. 


{bid nimin kékpémé 
half wine in bottle (i.e., a bottle half-full) 


inua 6yom s4d5h5 
mouth wants what it says 


mkpfri osokoro iba _ kénySn 

small oranges two on treetop 

us5 ye uka mkfri_ efik 

your father and your mother small testicular-hernia 


mkfri ukot ud$S 2s5 
small palmtrees of Udo Oso 


odot éma ns5n idém 
it is right one likes health 


ekik> unen kun kun 6dik Gsan fito 

cock (describes walk of cock) enters road of latrine 
éyén ftit émen usuQ 6si6n6 fid St ényin 

clitoris swallows fufu produces mucus of eye 


éyén ftiat »s5b5 nstis3 

child of stone (i.e., a pebble) if sharp who sharpens 
éyén ftit 2s5bS nstikw3i 

clitoris sharp who peels 


An erotic tone riddle borrowed from the Ibibio. The phrase eyen itiat in the 
query is probably a pun on the phrase eyen itit. 


ikon Gb5n ye ubSn_—sCikéssit fkot 
leaf of gourd with gourd inside bush 


fsen €kpor> ye ekpSr5_ késit ftit 
eggs of penis (testicles) with penis inside vagina 


kGat kiat ibibene kudat kiuat 
wall (sound, of knuckles rubbed on wood) 


éyén ftit Snion inua ntusine d4 ise 
child of vaginia (clitoris) long mouth like mouse’ give way 


mkpéfi nikpafi nikpdéfi mai 
(meaningless) 


4k4ni anwan émen usup ftit anim mai 
old woman swallows fufu vagina makes mai 
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ftafita Sysh2 abasi obi Syoh> nimSp 
Stars fill God shrimp fill water 


aran itit Sy2h> obube nséné Sysh> dkwé 
secretions of vagina fills pit semen fills bowl 


hkaika ifidy2) k3b5h5 ifidyon kiistin 
Iwentto [Ifiayong I passed Ifiayong on road 


kékup 2bSikpa Hkésidns ns4ma__ kitft 
I had intercourse with girl I removed beans from vagina 


An erotic tone riddle borrowed from the Ibibio. 


3k5k5k = fsimké akpatré nimcy 
bamboo doesn't reach end of water 


ekpSrS {simké akpatré {tit 
penis doesn't reach end of vagina 


SkpS sun éte mmé_ ikpésiaha ita mmé_ ikpésiaha 

main road says if it should break three or it should break into 
inan kisin Sno Sni>n 

four for road gives length 

éyén {tit éte ikpényene okik ké ikpéfak {ta ké 
clitoris says ifit would have money than it would have blow for 
mfét €né nimia 

penis is beating 


An Ibibio tone riddle. 


fkédep éyén ébua oktik ité 
I bought puppy money three 


fyédi 6w6 {mam okt asak 
Ithen am person of laughing seerer laughs 


ama atad {sfp té {sip ésién 

when youeat palm kernel eat kernel of frontyard 
am& omiém , Sw miém éyén tis5 

when youdisobey person disobey child of your father 


ama até {s{p t& ntok ntok 
when youeat palmkernel eat (a) little alone 


ama omiém 6wd miém nka fo 
when you disobey person disobey agegrade your 


ama&_ até {s{p t&é nkpdi 
when youeat kernel eat nkpai kernel 


ama omiém 6w6 miém us$ 
when you disobey person disobey your father 


fa4hddé 4Sk>k kéték uton 
remove chew-stick from under ear 
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sid6nd ényin ké fhkps déwo 
take away eyes from thing of person 


ats mkp>p 6yom nibs 
planter of cocoyam wants edible root 


25 4nwan Syom éyén 
marrier of woman wants child 


The question is a proverb used in situations where someone expects a reward 
for his effort. 


&kwi eto Sdu5 Kinyan mbukpé ‘Sy>r> fiySr5 
big tree falls inriver kite hops on it 


abak 6kure késo pkpé4n d4kwak §kikwék 
soup whenempty in pot ladle makes loud noise 


Empty vessels make the most sound. 


afia Gk3rik5 {sn ékpené 

white snail of ground beginning (i.e., a farm plot cleared but not yet 
planted) 

ins 6kit Swd Ssih5dé Ssors 

thief sees person bends (and) squats 


afia fk5rik5 Skp>son  ikot 

white snail of strong bush 

ins 6kit wd Ston> 8 «6nken inua 

thief sees person begins shaking mouth (i.e., talking aloud) 
akpaénkp4n étehedeke i{s2 mim) 

brass plate sinks to bottom of water 

6w6 asua déw6 imdéhé tiyo fk> 

enemy of person does not love voice of palaver 


A person who hates someone does not like to hear his enemy's voice in an argu- 
ment. A sarcastic proverb used when an enemy commences to abuse someone. 


éyop émi adade iba enyé 4d4 ité 
palmtree which stands two it stands three 


ékpe émi ékimdé uka enyé 6kim us$ 
leopard which slashes your mother it Slashes your father 
fiari ét&p dori kis6 {k5 

pass saliva before front of fence 


kpan itSn kop siddin tinim 
listen hear what they say about you 


idifn Skp> usu) odok onwin ékup 
cricket of main road digs (and) bends hump 


us$ fbuot nte nsat nsth‘4 {fia 
your father's head (is) as dry as remnant of firewood 
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édet fkopké Skok 
bad tooth doesn’t hear chew-stick 


éyen fkopké {tem 
bad child doesn’t hear advice 


ikpamfim yibi akai 
ikpamfim tree beats forest 


abasi wot tikot 
God kill in-law (i.e., let God kill my in-law) 


ikpS fHwewep késit Akai 
big Nwewep trees inside forest 


ikpS €édidok kfison bio 
big gossips within town 


fkp5k {sip Sy5h5 obube 
skin of palm kernel fills pit 


ebiét €mi 4wak edidok 


place this has many gossips 


mbukpé kény5y tkim yayt 
kite ontop of silk cottontree yuyu 


ddirn> mi ké ed5n Gtom 4ta ut5 
you know me in sending work Ata Uto 


ndat fidat fitdkon ita 
ripe peppers three 


asuad mi 4wak akan ama 
enemies mine number more than lovers 


My enemies number more than my lovers. 


fisdsék Sdoro kfikon kot éte sikuran sfkuran 
sunbird is left onleaf of wine palm says. sikuran sikuran 


ikpS 6wo emda €ékit fidité éte sika sika 
big men when see toeat say goback go back 


When an adult sees something to eat he tells a child to go away. 


nsa&t &tihi Ada ké Akai 

dry okra stands in forest 

idiSk ébé éda ké ffiak 

bad husband marries in cleverness 


fsibé ndfs4 fituak  ebihe ké ukéna 
Icut yam stick I stick water yam _ in ukana seed 


Hk5sid nkpSkpSr5_ {buot uka ké obi 
I took out skull of head of mother from’ shrimps 
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§ka4niké {so ekpo {fdikké fsun fkan 
bell of mask doesn't enter launch 


bw6 ama asua edu {maha Gyo {k> 


person when hates manner doesn't love voice of palaver (see example 75) 


nkpatari Sbiok enySn ‘Sbi2k fs on 
nkpatari vine grows above grows below 


uka 4man efik fman ékud 
your mother gives birthto hernia gives birthto humpback 


Your mother bears a child suffering from hernia and a humpback. 


nkpatari Sb5bi2k {dSk5d‘5k 
nkpatari vine does grow but doesn't climb 


uka A4maman fkadmadkékdima 
your mother does give birth but doesn't hold 


Your mother gives birth but has no baby...because the baby died. 


nkpéhéré ésit Gbe nkpéhéré Hkpdk 
(meaningless) 

nti owo ékpana é€ma ifSt édistih$ 
good people die finish witches are living 


kénySn ndeden  kison 
above shadow below 
6wé 6suk uma edid»k késit 


person usually is loving ( 1) gossip in heart 


SfiSg ‘bp nk4na 6kiré 
moon builds round compound 


akpara é€daha udid ‘4Sb5n 


harlots departto food of chief {i.e., Holy Communion) 


ét6 6ko Ada&d4 dé éma €yiri udia 
stick that standing there had _ tiedtoit yams 
éyén 6ko ‘SnySndé k6 4ma €Enyéné eté 

child that wandering once had owned (a) father 


ikpoto krik krik ikpoto krtk 
mat curved mat curved 


abasi ‘Sf Sywi abasi éré 
God creates person God does he take 


An Oron tone riddle. The tone of the last syllable in the response is rising 
from the high tone position, which indicates a question in Oron morphology. 


ik6é €sa Akpan 
cup of yard of eldest son 
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awk fkwa {tit 
you have many eggs of vagina 


An erotic Ibibio tone riddle obtained from an Ibibio informant. 


win nainti tfi 
one ninety three 


{eft 4dat étubé 
vagina is red (like) fruit of the wine palm tree 


An erotic tone riddle obtained from an Ibibio informant in which the query con- 
sists of English numerals as pronounced by the Ibibio. 


nsi sda kikSt fyéré fidom  ikp>n 
what stands on bush (and) washes chalk on itself 
ub>p 

fluted pumpkin (Telfairea occidentalis). 


An example of the ordinary Efik riddle. 
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THE STUDY OF FOLK LITERATURE: 
ITS SCOPE AND USE 


By Francis Let UTiey 


attempts no novel contribution. It has been written in response to the many 

questions addressed to the author by his colleagues in literature and anthro- 
pology, and by students wishing to obtain quick orientation and some sense of judg- 
ment in the vast field of published work on folklore.’ I have ordered the material 
under several convenient heads: Definition and scope, Folklore for the student of 
written literature, Folklore for the student of oral literature, Collection, Classification, 
History and reconstructive techniques, and Criticism. 

Definition and scope. Though there is much disagreement about the definition of 
folklore, which is a body of materials, a cultural process, and a method of research 
applied to those materials and that process, we may here define it strictly as “literature 
transmitted orally” and the method of studying that literature. The perennial debate 
about the limits of folklore revolves around two questions: 1) whether oral literature 
is to be studied in its immediate social context; and 2) whether there are similarities 
worthy of note between the oral literatures of medieval peasants, modern groups at- 
tached to a dominant society but preserving some individuality (American Negroes, 
sailors, urban and rural immigrant groups, “native” Kentucky mountaineers), and 
contemporary “primitives” (American Indian tribes, African Negro tribes, Bush- 
men). 

We may approach the first question by agreeing that the student should be as con- 
cerned with the milieu of the folktale or folksong as he is with that of the novel, 
drama, or written poem. He will want to have it collected and “placed” by the field- 
worker who understands its context, and he will want to know how the variant in 
one context differs from that from another cultural group. He will recognize the 
value of great collections like the newly appearing Atlas der schweizerischen Volks- 
hunde of Paul Geiger and Richard Weiss, or Arnold van Gennep’s Manuel de folk- 
lore francais contemporain, and at the same time he will realize that these collections 
approach the ideal of ethnology rather than that of the study of literature transmitted 
orally. The literary folklorist will probably not be drawn extensively to “arts and 
crafts” apart from the literary art and craft of the unlettered; he will probably not in- 
sist on culture pattern description for folk literature any more than the student of 
written literature will demand a unitary economic or sociological context for Shake- 
speare; he will probably prefer to study fictive material, literature in the true sense, 
rather than local history too insignificant or too undocumented to attract the attention 
of the critical, professional historian. All of these may be areas of interest to the folk- 
lorist proper, but since these remarks are addressed to students of oral and written 
literature, the field must be circumscribed. 


| stem as a synthesis, and in certain clarifications of aim it urges, this paper 
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The second question points up again the value of an entente cordiale between stu- 
dent of literature, literary folklorist, fieldworker, and anthropologist. Diplomacy re- 
quires both a clear division of labors and spheres of influence and a willingness to 
share for mutual illumination the results of the divided labor. Recent warnings of an 
anthropologist like Herskovits should restrain the literary folklorist from an abstract 
view of the world “folk” which overemphasises “survivals” and glibly equates the 
medieval peasantry, the minority group, and the modern tribe which still preserves a 
coherent culture, all of which have had their own place in history and their own ways 
of evolving. But the literary folklorist’s devotion to his own discipline will enforce 
the importance of the diffusion of tale and ballad across culture groups, and empha- 
size further that the three kinds of group, medieval, minority, and tribal, all share one 
trait—a creative enthusiasm for literature transmitted orally. His special concern is 
with three problems: what laws emerge from a study of the communal and oral 
process, how these laws contrast with those of the individual and written process, 
and how the work of oral literature influences and is influenced by the work of the 
sophisticated writer. What more the literary student can learn from the study of folk- 
lore in a broader sense (and it may be a great deal) is part of his general orientation 
rather than of his specialized task. 

Folklore for the student of written literature. Students of medieval and Ameri- 
can literature have traditionally shown their interest in folklore. The medievalist 
realizes that his study of sources depends as much on extant and reconstructable folk- 
tale and ballad as upon written literature (compare Chaucer’s fabliaux or his “Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale”); he further realizes that the medieval peasant, however much an 
abstraction he may be for us, was once a living concretion. The student of American 
literature may not go as far as Ernest Leisy, who with pardonable enthusiasm finds 
folklore in almost everything, but he will find it hard to ignore the traditional roots 
of Mark Twain, Joel Chandler Harris, or Thorpe’s Big Bear of Arkansas. He may 
recognize that the literature of derivation from England includes folksong and folk- 
tale, that the literature of declared independence from England derives sustenance 
from rural sources like the Pennsylvania Dutch or urban sources like the Jews, and 
that the general spirit of social protest is fostered by the indigenous compositions of 
cowboys, sailors, buffalo skinners, lumberjacks, convicts, vagabonds and other groups 
whose members, of whatever origin, have created homogeneous islands in the midst 
of a dominant and heterogeneous society. 

The values of folklore are not confined to these two traditional areas. Almost any 
student of literature can use its subject matter and disciplines for such areas of special 
interest as small ethnic groups in Russia, the Balkans, the Baltic, the British Isles, or 
Latin America; Renaissance Spanish, Italian or German novelle and Marchen; Dante, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe, or James Joyce; folk speech and minority 
dialects; dramatic plots and stage origins; the romantic period in England, France or 
Germany, when attention to what was later called folklore was one of the major aes- 
thetic preoccupations; the nineteenth century in any country, when such romantic 
themes continued to be exploited in a somewhat more stereotyped and derivative 
fashion; the classics and classical tradition, in the study of which brilliant new junc- 
tures are being discovered between ancient literature like the Odyssey and modern 
folklore; myth and ritual as traditionally conceived, or as thrust into the foreground 
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by recent critical doctrine.? Folklore clearly has much to contribute to all of these 
areas of literary study and more. 

If the folklore interests of an investigator are only ancillary to his main concern, 
he has many collections and a few studies of value to ponder over. Among collections 
of the ballad we may mention the basic Meier for German, Grundtvig-Olrik for 
Danish, and Child for English. Child has a host of American followers of variable 
authority, such as the Lomaxes, Davis, Cox, Sharp-Karpeles, Morris, and Belden. For 
the folktale there is the classic Hausmdarchen of the Grimms and its elaborate annota- 
tion by Bolte and Polivka, who also provide the best history of folktale studies. There 
are parallel collections for almost every race, nationality, and cultural group.* For the 
proverb there is the work of Singer, Apperson, Smith and Heseltine, Whiting, and 
Champion. For the riddle there are extensive collections by Archer Taylor. If, in addi- 
tion to this small sampling of the collected materials, one wishes to know something 
of the various genres, he may consult Gummere, Gerould, or Entwhistle on the bal- 
lad, Thompson on the folktale, Chambers on the folkplay, Taylor and Whiting on 
the proverb and riddle, and, with reservations, Krappe’s The Science of Folk-Lore 
for a survey and bibliography of the whole (I confine myself to books written in 
English). The active literary student knows that for every form of annotation and 
interpretation there are reserves of custom, rite, myth, story, and literary structure 
which folklorists have stockpiled for his use, and he may have fallen into the bad 
habit of asking a folklorist to explain anything he cannot find with his usual research 
tools. It would be better for him to make a modified use of the resources of the folk- 
lorist himself, by learning to handle great encyclopedic collections like Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Gray, MacCulloch and Moore’s The Mythology 
of All Races, Aarne and Thompson’s Types of the Folk-Tale, Thompson’s Motif- 
Index of Folk-Literature, Bolte and Mackensen’s Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Marchens, Bolte and Polivka’s Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausméarchen der 
Briider Grimm, Bachtold-Staubli’s Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 
and the recent Funk ¢> Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and 
Legend, edited by Maria Leach. Some work with such books will reveal the treasured 
trade secret of the folklorist—how inexpensively he comes by his ability to answer al- 
most any question you want to ask him. 

Folklore for the student of oral literature. All of these works and more form the 
threshold for the student who wishes to make folklore his vocation. But when we 
turn to research rather than ancillary consultation we are forced to take a new start. 
We may group the various aspects of serious research in folklore under four head- 
ings: collection, classification, history and reconstructive techniques, and criticism. 

Collection. The imbalance just noted between collections and studies is the reason 
for a common modern belief that more emphasis is needed on study and less on col- 
lection. This should not be taken as a criticism of the collector, whether he works in 
the field or in the library. It is easy to see why there has been such an imbalance. 
When folklore had its birth as a discipline it was justly observed that oral literature 
could not be studied at all if it were not recorded extensively and at once, since it was 
part of an ever changing and perhaps diminishing process. Unlike the literary stu- 
dent, whose documents are, on the whole, relatively well preserved, and who will 
not, despite the ravages of war and erosion, normally lose his basic corpus in any 
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period of changing emphasis, the folklorist has to take an active part in the preserva- 
tion of his documents. His task is made vastly easier by the development of new 
methods of recording, by disk, tape, and film. 

The fieldworker is thus indispensable. The communal and oral process is not yet 
dead, and more collection will always be necessary. It can be of special value if it in- 
volves ethnic groups not yet systematically or exhaustively treated: the Southern 
(and Northern) Negro, the Basque, the oilworker, the Ohio farmer, and numerous 
tribes of America, Africa and Asia not yet absorbed by the ruthless process of accul- 
turation. In view of the continuing process there will be additional value in new 
surveys of areas already covered, to discover what new complexes of tales, ballads, prov- 
erbs and riddles now exist, as a measure of change and as an approach towards pre- 
diction. There is also great value in the study of the repertory of one singer or tale 
teller, like the Lomax book on Leadbelly, or Mark Azadovsky’s Eine Sibirische 
Marchenerzahlerin, since through atomizing the communal process in its individual 
terms we may avoid some of the pitfalls of romantic communal theory. Because of 
the difficulties of publication, the collectanea of the devoted fieldworker have a bad 
way of reposing in his private files, or of being scattered in journals. For this reason 
there is natural enthusiasm for indexed archives such as those of Finland, Sweden, 
Eire, and the Library of Congress, where materials may be deposited, calendared, 
preserved, and ordered without the chances and delays of print, and yet may be avail- 
able for the student of every kind. There is great need for more and better archives 
of this sort, and for the exchange of material by microfilm between existing archives. 
This is an organizational effort which demands money, collaboration, and inspired 
direction. It is probable that the best collections of the future will be obtained under 
the direction of archives, with the aid of systematic handbooks for collectors such as 
those issued by organizations in Eire and Sweden. 

Collection by the research student in libraries is another matter. The distinction 
between library worker and fieldworker is partly a matter of temperament and partly 
a matter of analytical convenience; the ideal student should be both. Tales collected 
in the field need literary context and annotation; tales collected in the library must 
be seen in the context of the social group from which they come. But there are spe- 
cial tasks for the library worker, who is essentially a bibliographer with a vast and 
shifting corpus to work over. Constant reading of old and new periodicals and collec- 
tions, the capacity to use numerous languages, to find paydirt in the most unlikely 
books, and to make an orderly record of what one finds—all of these are necessary. 
It is best if the search is made without too much thematic prejudice—Frazer’s Gol- 
den Bough, magnificent as it is, suffers from certain theoretical preconceptions which 
might have vanished if Frazer had done more anthropological fieldwork. (He knew 
himself, by the way, that his Golden Bough of Nemi was much better attested in 
other places than in Italy.) There is plenty to be done. We have no good collection 
confined to the American folktale, no good textbook of genres, no representative col- 
lection of Child ballads collected in America and Britain since Child, no available 
reprint of Child’s own collection,* no accurate or adequate collection of folkplays. 
The vast body of material which Vance Randolph has been able to provide for Ozark 
folktale and ballad ought to suggest what devoted work might do in other regions. 
The study of the ballad has had recent valuable stimulus in the studies by Laws on 
Native American Balladry, by Coffin on British Traditional Ballads in America, and 
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by Davis’s Folk-Songs of Virginia; and there is much to be expected from the prom- 
ised full scale study of Child tunes by Bertrand Bronson and that of broadside music 
by Claude Simpson. American proverbs are being collected by the American Dialect 
Society under the direction of Margaret Bryant, who would welcome new collabora- 
tors. Superstitions are being marshalled under the direction of Wayland Hand. There 
are other genre groupings, the riddle, the charm, and the folksong as opposed to the 
ballad, to which the library collector could devote his lifetime. 

Classification. There is a legitimate desire to move beyond collections of raw data 
to the proper use of such data. But before significant use is possible, the material must 
be ordered for the individual student and for the community of scholars. Formal 
genres like proverb, ballad, or tale need to be dissected out of the masses of collected 
lore and grouped in indexes and bibliographies, even when they are not to be ex- 
haustively studied. The classification of standard types of folktale has begun with 
the pioneer work of Aarne, brought up to date in Thompson’s revision, The Types of 
the Folktale (Helsinki, 1928),° which forms the basis for the classification of new ma- 
terial in such archives as are now extant. Any student of a new repertory of tales 
should share in this work, amplifying the Aarne-Thompson numbers with his new 
variants, and amplifying the classification when new types appear. The essence of 
the Marchen or folktale lies in its being a more or less constant complex of motifs, 
which join together and diffuse together over wide areas. The floating motif which 
makes up the folktale is another matter; it may be diffused, or it may be created anew 
wherever the mind of man creates literature oral or written. Cinderella is a Marchen, 
the testing slipper a motif. Here Thompson is our benefactor again. His Motif-Index 
of Folk-Literature (now appearing in a revision, which the Indiana University Press 
began to publish in 1955, and of which the sixth and last volume has just been issued), 
and a group of indexes which have followed it, classify every motif which can easily be 
singled out from the body of the world’s story (primarily oral but also written). Since 
the time of one man is limited, new collections of motifs are needed from unclassified 
spheres: new repertories, medieval romances, published Negro tales, county histo- 
ries, and saints’ legends, to name only a few. That there are errors and omissions in 
Thompson’s classification he would be the first to admit, but the scope of the work 
and its authority are such that all groupings of new material should use its numbers 
or supply additional ones for the convenience of the community of scholars. Wholly 
new classifications are needed for the jest, the local legend, the ballad, the folk lyric, 
and to some extent for the riddle and proverb. 

History and reconstructive techniques. The violent debates of various schools of 
folklore in the nineteenth century made it clear that generalizations were dangerous 
if based on a priori reasoning or casual sampling, and that the cure for the peril was 
a genetic study of each individual tale or ballad complex across the cultures through 
which it came to the surface. The single complex must be methodically studied— 
every available variant gathered and labelled as to geographical and linguistic source, 
date of collection, name of informant, nature of the record, and such other details as 
are crucially relevant and can be verified. None can deny the value of such a systematic 
approach. In justifying the method, however, its original sponsors were hasty in 
some of their assumptions. Their bias was perhaps a bit on the Indo-European side, 
and it even centered a bit too heavily on the Grimm corpus, with its local German 
and romantic period preoccupations. But the method itself tends to cure this defect. 
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The original historical-geographic or Finnish school was also more positive than 
some of us might be today that every Marchen, so-called, was diffused from a center. 
One can define a Marchen as something so diffused, but the burden lies on the 
scholar who would demonstrate the diffusion, and the argument is often circular, 
since diffusion is postulated on the form to be defined. The ultimate goal of such a 
study, to provide an archetypal tale from which all present variants must descend, 
was somewhat ambitious, and has been justly criticized. It falls down in much the 
same manner as do too confident a reconstruction of the home, the culture, and the 
language of the Indo-Europeans, or too rigid an application of the Lachmann 
method in manuscript study and textual criticism. 

Yet, with all these disclaimers, the scientific approach to the study of folktales is 
sound, because it has produced its own critics and its own self correction, like any 
good working hypothesis. The basic studies which outline the method are Kaarle 
Krohn’s Die folkloristische Arbeitsmethode (Oslo, 1926), Axel Olrik’s Folkelige 
Afhandlinger (Kjgbenhavn, 1919), and Antti Aarne’s Leitfaden der vergleichenden 
Marchenforschung (Hamina, 1913). Those who wish a brief summary of the method 
in English will find it in Thompson’s The Folktale (which I have used for the basis 
of the remarks which follow in the next paragraph).* The best demonstration of any 
method, of course, lies in the individual studies which it has produced. One of the 
most successful of these is Walter Anderson’s Kaiser und Abt (Helsinki, 1923). 
Readers of English may find it more convenient to look at Archer Taylor’s The 
Black Ox (Helsinki, 1927), and his “Edward” and “Sven I Rosengard” (Chicago, 
1931), which applies similar techniques to a ballad complex. Many such studies are 
to be found in the Finnish Folklore Fellows Communications (published largely in 
French, German, and English), and Thompson in The Folktale has conveniently 
brought together the results of a number of them. 

Very briefly stated, the method is as follows. Variants must be collected, from 
archives and from print, using the indexes in the FF Communications to various 
archives, the notes in Bolte and Polivka, and the analyses in Bolte and Mackensen’s 
Handwéorterbuch. (In the future one may be able to use another tool, the Encyclo- 
padie des Marchens under the editorship of Kurt Ranke of Kiel, which is now in 
the planning stage.) Students in this country have been hampered by their lack of 
materials—microfilm and other forms of reproduction from foreign archives are 
sorely needed. Those of Eire are now filming, and a large number of Finnish tale 
types are to be found at the University of Chicago. Chicago and Illinois also have 
extensive photographed collections of German Volkslieder. It is hoped that present 
plans may extend the body of such filmed material, and gather it in our natural re- 
pository, the Library of Congress. Meanwhile, by the use of the FFC indexes and by 
correspondence with the archives, a large body of variants to any tale type can be 
easily obtained to supplement printed material. Our foreign colleagues are very co- 
operative, especially when the student makes it very clear exactly what tales and var- 
iants he is seeking. 

The second step is organized arrangement of the variants under linguistic group 
(G for Germanic, F for Finno-Ugric, and the like) and under national or subnational 
group (N for Norwegian, E for English, I for Irish and the like). GE? is thus the 
arbitrary but widely understood label for the first English tale recorded. Time of 
collection does not mean exact age, since an early collector may record a more devel- 
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oped variant, and a later collector a more primitive one. But this lack of certainty 
does not mean that chronology should be neglected when we can obtain it. Any col- 
lected and dated tale has at least a terminus ad quem, which can sometimes be pushed 
back by careful study of the age of the informant and of his source (a grandmother, 
for instance). Such labelling, which resembles the sigla of the student of manuscripts, 
is the most convenient method for ready reference when variant traits are to be ana- 
lyzed and discussed. 

The third step is the analysis of the tale into various traits: personages, narrative 
episodes and details, floating motifs, and the like. Each trait must be studied separately 
and mapped, with the ultimate aim of discovering, where possible, the direction 
of dissemination. This means close work with accurate maps and with the history of 
migrations. The history of each trait can be worked out hypothetically by attention 
to various kinds of data: the trait’s relative frequency, its extent of distribution, its 
agreement with an eventually reconstructed hypothetical archetype, its presence in 
well preserved versions, its likelihood of being preserved in the memory, its organic 
necessity in the plot, its absence from other tale types, and its value in explaining 
deviations from itself (as where, in manuscript study, two variants are found to be 
derivable from a third, which is thus probably its ancestor). 

A fourth step is the construction of a trial archetype, which is bound to instruct 
us, even though it may not absolutely represent the original germ or germs of the 
tale under consideration. To it will now be compared the extant variants of the tale, 
with close attention to cultural features (the geographical replacement, for instance, 
of a bear by a lion, or a king by a president). The results will be some assurance 
about the process of cultural accretion and change, about special local subtypes, con- 
taminations, and local exotics (as when the tale is carried to an adjoining area not by 
slow diffusion, but leaps from one widely separated area to another because the trans- 
mitter is a sailor or a land voyager). Always remembering that any final archetype or 
historical reconstruction is hypothetical, the student may now trace the history of the 
tale, and perhaps arrive at the direction of diffusion and the original land of creation. 

From such studies a number of folktale laws have been deduced, which may be 
altered with each new tale, but which will always be a guide to one seeking to ex- 
plain the variations of his own tale complex. Oral transmission is especially subject 
to certain kinds of change, less common in scribal reproduction, and even less com- 
mon in printed reproduction. An unimportant or even an important detail may be 
forgotten or suppressed; a new detail may be added, especially at beginning and 
end; two tales or more may be strung together or blended; details may be multi- 
plied in kind (most often by doubling or tripling); a specialized feature may be gen- 
eralized and vice versa (man becomes farmer, or Tristram, or John Doe, and the re- 
verse); contaminating incidents may appear from another tale type, especially at the 
end; characters may exchange roles (the clever fox becomes the loutish bear, and the 
reverse); animal and human and demon (ogre) tales, demonstrably different genres, 
may exchange characters and traits; a chain shift of new traits may be set up by the 
introduction of an original contamination or variation; shifts in time and place of 
telling may produce modernization, bowdlerization, “rationalization,” or other kinds 
of adaptation to the new cultural milieu. Despite all this wealth of change, tales often 
remain remarkably central to their organic structure, and there is probably a con- 
tinual “self-correction” which preserves the diffused entity. These laws of the folk- 
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tale are essentially the same as those of the ballad, except that structural features like 
rime, metre and musical accompaniment lead to greater conservatism, as well as to 
special kinds of recorrection or editing. 

This, then, is the central method which has been developed in folklore research. 
One reason why folklore has been misunderstood, and rarely practised as a discipline 
in its entirety, is that the special role it has as a literary and historical discipline is 
somewhat out of line with related disciplines like paleography, linguistics, textual 
criticism, and biographical research. It takes all oral literature for its province, 
whereas the others seek to apply a particular method to written literature. Each of 
the disciplines mentioned have something to give, either directly or by analogy, to 
the study of oral literature. We have already seen that the reconstruction of linguistic 
and manuscript archetypes bears some resemblance to that of the folktale or the bal- 
lad. Biography is less important than with written literature, but it is being recog- 
nized more and more today that accurate details about the human source of the col- 
lected tale are crucial to the understanding of the communal process. Bibliography is 
important, not merely “list” bibliography, which provides the clues to the vast corpus 
of printed materials, but technical bibliography as well, such as those details which 
by close attention help to place the editions of Perrault, or the folk books which bear 
such a mysterious relationship to the work of Rabelais, and which appear in print at 
the very time his books are themselves appearing. Most b~"!ad editors would benefit 
by some understanding of the rigors of paleography ana textual criticism, as devel- 
oped by the students of written literature—it is notable that the greatest ballad edi- 
tors, Child and Grundtvig, were also trained medievalists. Folklore is obviously one 
of the areas to benefit from new disciplines like comparative literature and the history 
of ideas; it may at times be even indistinguishable from these areas, since the bound- 
ary line between oral and written story is not always easy to draw. The source study 
of written literature is closely related to that of folk literature, and must use some of 
its materials; the folklorist can never ignore the written versions of his tale, however 
much he may deplore their departures from oral tradition. 

Criticism. Since the task of the folklorist is so arduous, it may be thought that he 
deserves exemption from the crown of all literary research, an intelligent and expert 
approach to the problem of values in literature and the adaptation of those values to 
the needs of the critics’ own time. One can certainly not treat such an approach in 
detail here. But at the beginning of these remarks I said that one of the major con- 
cerns of the folklorist was the contrast between the laws of the oral and written proc- 
esses, and its corollary, how the work of oral literature influences and is influenced by 
the work of the sophisticated writer. Failure to consider each other’s work leads the 
folklorist to a nostalgic preference for the “folk” and the student of written literature 
to arid abstractions. The remedy is a frank approach to values, not at the outset, 
where it might hamper the work of the collector, the classifier, and the student of 
folktale genesis, but after these tasks have been done. One warning is clear: folk 
literature is no place for the critic who would escape the ardors of positive knowledge. 

Aesthetic disciplines are of the highest importance in the study of oral literature, 
especially if they make no concession to a flabby relativity. What laws we can recon- 
struct for the written work of art, or for art in general, have obvious application to 
folk art. The law of economy, for instance, is a genuine part of the communal proc- 
ess, as much as it is in the more individual creation of the lettered poet. “Sir Patrick 
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Spens” and Eliot’s Journey of the Magi both achieve greatness as much with what 
they do not say as with what they say. In the end we may prefer the ballad which 
has been worked over by a Scott or a Percy, though we will recognize it for what it is, 
and we will not be led to quick dismissal of more genuine folk versions by such a 
final evaluation. 

Though individual studies of tale and ballad complexes are still the major center 
of folklore research, it is probable that they should be climaxed by some understand- 
ing of their value for criticism as well as for history. The cumulative effect of such 
studies might be to produce, not merely a collection of data or a set of rules about 
the nature of oral transmission, but also a critical assessment of the whole folktale 
or ballad genre, a set of contrasts between national and ethnic corpuses with definite 
insights into the subject of cultural contrast, a psychological and critical probing into 
the ballad or folktale archetype and its humane meaning, and a kind of cultural his- 
tory which is limited neither by primitive nor by sophisticated parochialism. These 
are grandiose aims. But they should not be impugned because the nineteenth cen- 
tury, caught by its own positivistic assumptions, produced too many generalizations 
about racial and cultural characteristics on insufficient evidence and with overabun- 
dant political cui bono. Nor should they be passed over because they require consider- 
able hard work before they can even be glimpsed as aims. 


NOTES 


1 Slightly revised from a report prepared on the request of the Research Committee of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, and mimeographed for their use. 

2 Since the general approach of this paper is to suggest methods of dealing with the positive use 
of positive data, it will be very likely described as positivistic by those who have revived the word 
“myth” as a club against our preconceptions or in a nostalgic search for a theosophy. It is not posi- 
tivistic in the sense that it denies religious or psychological values, or that it is unfriendly to some 
of the better “mythical” criticism written today. It does suggest that one had better know what 
one means by the word “myth” before using it. Of recent years the word has had a bewildering 
variety of uses: political (Sorel, Rosenberg), ritualistic (the Cambridge Ritualists, Lord Raglan, 
Stanley Hyman), psychological (the followers of Carl Jung), social and literary stereotypes (Henry 
Nash Smith), entrenched superstitions and those newly created by a technological society 
(Marshall McLuhan, Leo Spitzer, Thurman Arnold). A number of profitable lines of investiga- 
tion are offered in the collection of papers edited by Thomas A. Sebeok, Myth: A Symposium, 
Bibliographical and Special Series of the American Folklore Society, V (Philadelphia, 1956; also 
published as No. 270 of The Journal of American Folklore). In general the folklorist finds that 
literary students plunge into the subject without careful definition of the ground. He would prefer 
to consider myth as fiction which is believed and which therefore has close connection with natural 
and psychological reality, whatever fantastic forms it may take. Belief is essential, and therefore 
the rationalizing critic or the poet who consciously evokes his unconscious both seem to live apart 
from the true mythopoeic era. The soundest kind of definition is always from an inductive base 
and a categorical listing, and therefore one finds the sphere of myth best defined in the “A” 
classification of Thompson’s Motif-Index: Creator, Gods, Creation of Animal Life, Animal and 
Plant Characteristics, Cosmogony and Cosmology, Creation and Ordering of Human Life. One is 
often asked what are the best guides for a beginner. I would suggest a careful reading of appro- 
priate portions of the better classical dictionaries (Oxford and Roscher), Louis Gray, John MacCul- 
loch and George Foote Moore’s thirteen volume Mythology of All Races, Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, Frazer’s Golden Bough (in toto and in large sections of the original twelve 
volumes rather than in the one volume abridgement), Richard Chase’s Quest for Myth (a useful 
historical survey, though marred by its utilitarian purpose). From such a base one can generally 
find the way to the best collections of the myths of special peoples and cultures, which are them- 
selves self-corrective of careless hypothesis, both because they present true myths in the raw and 
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because they usually reveal something of the attitude of the culture itself towards the artifact it 
calls myth. Good collections of this sort are Stith Thompson’s Tales of the North American Indians 
and Theodor Gaster’s Thespis: Ritual Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East. The latter is 
especially valuable because it gives a sound modern interpretation of the myths of the Fertile 
Crescent, which have too often been regarded as universally applicable. Though I would not agree 
with all its positions, I have been greatly informed and stimulated by Herbert Weisinger’s Tragedy 
and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall, especially by its demonstration of the mythic and ritualistic 
survivals which give lifeblood to the metaphors of Old and New Testaments. Similar extensions of 
the mythic method to literary and historical purposes which seem to have value are Henry Nash 
Smith’s Virgin Land, Roy Harvey Pearce’s The Savages of America, and Malcolm Cowley’s 
introduction to the Portable William Faulkner. Their number is, of course, Legion, but not 
necessarily demonic. 

3 See the bibliography in Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York, 1946), pp. 467 ff. 

*TI leave the statement as it was in the first draft of this paper as a matter of historical record. 
This serious omission in our working tools has now been remedied by the offset printing of 
Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads (5 vols. in 3) by the Folklore Press in association 
with Pageant Book Company (New York, 1956). 

5 Thompson is now working on a new revision. 

® For those who read German, the method is beautifully outlined by Walter Anderson, “Geo- 
gtaphische-historische Methode,” in Johann Bolte and Lutz Mackensen’s Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Marchens (Berlin and Leipzig, 1930-40), II, 508-522. For criticism of the method by an 
able practioner see C. W. von Sydow, Selected Papers on Folklore (Copenhagen, 1948). 
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ROBERT HARRY LOWIE, 1883-1957 


By ErMInte WHEELER-V OEGELIN 


at the University of California at Berkeley, died at his home in Berkeley at 

the age of seventy-four years. Lowie had been ill for some time and his death 
was not entirely unexpected, but for his many former students and his colleagues 
here and abroad, the final news evoked feelings of profound, quiet sadness, and a 
troubled sense of great loss. 

Lowie was born in Vienna, Austria on 12 June 1883, and was brought to New 
York City when he was ten years old. After receiving his A.B. from the College of 
the City of New York, he continued his studies at Columbia University, where he 
received a Ph.D. in Anthropology under Franz Boas in 1908. From 1908 to 1921, 
Lowie was a member of the Department of Anthropology of the American Museum 
of Natural History; in 1921 he joined the Department of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and continued as an active member until 1953, 
when he retired and was made Emeritus Professor. 

More, perhaps, than any other anthropologist of his generation, Lowie concerned 
himself throughout his lifetime with American Indian folklore. Not only did he 
himself publish actively in this field, but during his thirty-two years as a teacher at 
Berkeley, he often held seminars in folklore, and directed numerous theses and dis- 
sertations in this field. His interest and abilities in the subject were early recognized; 
for two years, in 1916 and 1917, while he was still a member of the American Museum 
of Natural History staff, Lowie served as President of the American Folklore Society. 
His presidential address on the nonvalidity of oral tradition as history, delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Society in New York on 27 December 1916, was one of 
the most challenging of the many presidential addresses which have been delivered 
before the Society, and occasioned rejoinders by John R. Swanton and Roland B. 
Dixon. The next year, Lowie used the spirited controversy as a springboard for a 
paper, “Oral Tradition and History,” which was published in the JAF (XXX [1917], 
161-167) and is still, after forty years, a classic. 

The dual role of American university faculty members as research scholars and as 
teachers is often referred to today in discussions of the present state of higher educa- 
tion. An assumption too generally made is that few—if any—members of university 
faculties are equally gifted as research scholars and as teachers. An academic career 
such as Lowie’s directly controverts any such assumption. Lowie was a research 
scholar who, throughout a long lifetime, made a series of steady, significant contribu- 
tions in his field; he was also an excellent teacher who attracted hundreds of under- 
graduate students to his classes, and many graduate students to his seminars. His 
undergraduate lectures, based on wide reading and always meticulously prepared, 
were delivered with a rare combination of elegance and enthusiasm for his subject, 
while his advanced seminars attracted not only graduate students, but distinguished 
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visiting scholars. Not a few of these latter had journeyed to Berkeley because of 
Lowie’s presence there. 

Among the many theses and dissertations Lowie directed, several were specifically 
in folklore. The Department of Anthropology of the University of California at 
Berkeley has kindly provided a list of the folklore theses and dissertations done under 
Lowie’s direction during the past thirty years. This list can do no more than indicate 
Lowie’s steady interest, as a teacher, in the training of advanced graduate students in 
folklore; it does not do full justice to that interest, however, since postdoctoral studies 
in folklore by Dimitri Shimkin, Isabel Kelly, Julian Steward, A. H. Gayton and 
many another of Lowie’s former students are necessarily excluded. 

Master’s theses in folklore done under Robert H. Lowie: V. C. O. Marsh, “Types and 
Distribution of Negro Folk-Lore in America,” 1922; H. A. Carey, “Beliefs and Customs 
about Twins in Primitive Africa,” 1925; E. W. Voegelin, “Kiowa-Crow Mythological Af- 
filiations,” 1930; J. L. Donaldson, “A Stylistic Study of Variants of the Mentor-Grand- 
mother Myth,” 1931; E. K. Luomala, “Turtle’s War Party: A Study in Comparative 
Mythology,” 1933; P. H. Panyity, “Stylistic Devices in Ojibway Folk Tales,” 1949. 

Doctoral dissertations in folklore done under Robert H. Lowie: D. S. Demetracopoulou, 
“The Loon Woman Myth: A Study in Synthesis,” 1931; E. W. Count, “The Earth-Diver: 
An Attempt at an Asiatic-American Trait-Correlation,” 1935 (jointly supervised by A. L. 
Kroeber and R. H. Lowie); E. K. Luomala, “Maui the Demi-God: Factors in the Devel- 
opment of a Polynesian Hero Cycle,” 1936; P. C. Holt, “Relations of Shasta Folk Lore,” 
1942; T. Tsuchiyama, “A Comparison of the Folklore of the Northern, Southern and Pa- 
cific Athabaskans: A Study in Stability of Folklore Within a Linguistic Stock,” 1947; 
F. J. Essene, Jr., “A Comparative Study of Eskimo Mythology,” 1947; B. A. Gerow, 
“Bloodclot Boy: An Historical and Stylistic Study of a North American Hero Tale,” 1950; 


, 


Burton S. Lowrimore, “The Concept of Dualism in American Indian Folklore,” 1951. 
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LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON, 1894-1957 


By Artuur L. Campa 


versity of Denver, died on 14 May 1957. He was born in Eureka, Illinois on 
16 May 1894, and by 1917 had earned a Bachelor of Arts degree from Eureka 
College, a Master of Arts from Illinois and a second Master’s degree from Harvard. 
After serving two years in World War I, he returned to the University of Michigan 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1922, and in the fall of the 
same year joined the faculty of the University of Denver. His first interest was Eng- 
lish literature, but as he became acclimated to the West he pioneered a field to which 
he devoted the major part of his efforts during the thirty-five years of a highly pro- 
ductive professional career. 
Levette Davidson saw in the folk culture of the West something beyond the fic- 
tionalized melodrama of the western story and the romanticized cowboy. His mission 


Lee J. Davidson, Chairman of the Department of English at the Uni- 
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was to relate all phases of western life and history to the culture of the West through 
a serious study of its folklore. Soon after his arrival in Denver, he began to collect 
traditional material from old residents, prospectors, mining men, ranchmen, railroad 
men, and others closely associated with the growth of the West, be they Indians, 
Cornishmen, Mexicans, or Anglo-American settlers. This comprehensive approach to 
the study of western culture led him to write such works as “Folklore as a Supple- 
ment to Western History,” and “White Versions of Indian Myths and Legends.” 
There followed a series of other studies on “Early Fiction of the Rocky Mountain 
Region,” “Colorado’s First Magazine,” and “Colorado Place-name Studies,” among 
scores of articles totaling over sixty in all. 

To complement his individual investigations, and also to enlist the cooperation of 
others in the region, Levette Davidson organized the Western Folklore Conference 
in 1941. This conference brought together, not only folklorists from the region and 
people eager to learn of their own country’s traditions, but it also attracted outstand- 
ing scholars of national reputation. The second outgrowth of Levette’s sustained 
efforts was the founding of the Colorado Folklore Society, and the introduction of 
American Folklore studies to the University of Denver. Moreover, he was active in 
the Colorado Historical Society and became Sheriff of the Denver Westerners. For 
awhile he relinquished the Chairmanship of the Department of English in order to 
devote more time to publishing the increasing amount of material he had collected. 
There followed such studies as: “Tall Tales of the Rockies,” “Burro Tales,” “Rocky 
Mountain Hermits,” “Vocabulary of the Westerner,” and many others dealing with 
folk speech, customs and folksongs of the West. He also published several books, 
chief among them: Rocky Mountain Tales, Poems of the Old West, and a useful 
Guide to American Folklore. 

By 1950 the name of Levette Davidson was well known to all of us in the West 
as the man who had started with an idea back in 1922 and who, through constant 
and persistent effort, had built it into a field which today is shared by scores of per- 
sons seriously interested in the study and interpretation of western folklore. Coming 
as he did into practically virgin territory, he did not attempt to specialize in any one 
aspect of folklore, but revealed the possibilities of the field by a multiple approach 
into tales, songs, customs, folksay, etc. As a logical outcome of his activities he be- 
came Councillor of the American Folklore Society and was named to the Executive 
Committee in 1949. As was to be expected of a man so active in American scholar- 
ship, he was associated with most of the organizations related to his field. He was a 
life member of the Modern Language Association of America, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Vice-President of the College English Association, past President of the Colo- 
rado Authors League, member of the American Name Society, Chairman of the 
Popular Literature section of the Modern Language Association, member of the Edu- 
cational Board of the Western Folklore Society and at the time of his death was 
President of the American Dialect Society. 

Levette Davidson, the man and teacher, will be gratefully remembered by his 
friends and colleagues for his generosity of spirit, for his accomplishments, and for 
the dignified grace which accompanied all his achievements. 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 
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Repty to Bascom:—Lord Raglan is perfectly capable of answering William Bascom’s 
attack in JAF, LXX (1957), 103-114, and certainly needs no defense from me, but since 
my name has been brought into the discussion as some sort of co-campaigner, I feel that 
my comment on several of the general issues Bascom raises might not be amiss. 

First, of course, why a review of The Hero at this late date, more than two decades 
after publication? The Hero is a remarkable and valuable book, but as is inevitable in any 
work of broad generalization, it is not heavily detailed on any single point. If Bascom is 
interested in refuting the contentions of the ritualists with a tardy review, why not review 
a book covering some specific area fully, such as Jane Harrison’s Themis, which Bascom 
quotes at one point? The question answers itself. Bascom cannot debate Greek drama 
with Harrison, or New Testament myth with John M. Robertson, or medieval romance 
with Jessie Weston, or Homeric epic with Rhys Carpenter, or Scandinavian Edda with 
Bertha Phillpotts; he is not informed on such matters; he is an anthropologist, not a folk- 
lorist. If he is familiar with any of the arts or folk arts, I gather from his paper’s recurrent 
comparison, it is with the art of the cinema and the movie magazine: 


... the peasants found the same gratification in tales of royalty that Americans find in movies 
about romance and success. Gossip about the affairs of the castle was probably as interesting as the 
latest romances and scandals of Hollywood or royalty are to Americans today. .. . The pattern as 
abstracted by Raglan and Rank seems less compatible with Oedipal interpretations and ritual 
origins than with Hollywood’s formulae. The hero overcomes insurmountable obstacles, marries 
a princess, and becomes a king. But many of the details and incidents would be censored in 
Hollywood. 


The vulgarity of mind that can paraphrase the story of the Tyrannus in that second form- 
ulation is not at issue, but may nevertheless be relevant. 

Bascom’s principal confusion seems to lie in his conviction that the ritual theorists, 
Raglan among them, are arguing in a circle, defining myth as a narrative associated with 
a rite, and then finding it to be a narrative associated with a rite. He does not seem to un- 
derstand the difference between a definition and a demonstration: if you define myth as a 
narrative associated with a rite, you do indeed find that every myth is associated with a 
rite; but you are not demonstrating anything, nor seeking to. Themis is a plea, not that all 
traditional narrative material be identified with ritual origins, but that the word “myth,” 
in serious usage, “be confined to such sequences, such stories as are involved in rites.” 
Other sorts of oral lore will continue to be called by such other names as ballad, tale, prov- 
erb, etc. Bascom is, of course, free to call anything he pleases “myth,” even history and 
quasi-history, but he must grant Harrison, Raglan, and others the right to attempt to 
create some sort of order out of his chaos by more scrupulous definition. In practice, Bas- 
com’s own definitions are rather conventional: for “legendary accounts of wars, migra- 
tions, and other historically verifiable events” he reserves the name “legends” (Bascom’s 
charging Raglan with circular argument has its amusing aspects); his final “system of 
classification” makes myths and legends “by definition regarded as true in the society in 
which they are told,” folktales not. This is again a familiar functional (rather than ge- 
netic) defnition, and with proper hedging (the various senses of “true,” problems of con- 
sensus, etc.) would seem a useful one. 

Bascom’s principal argument, following from his definitions, is with Raglan’s con- 
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tention that history is never preserved in traditional oral narrative over any considerable 
span of time. Bascom writes: “I do believe that some tales can have their origins in human 
social situations or other historical events, and that some historical facts are transmitted in 
verbal tradition.” This seems hopelessly muddled. Defining “human social situations,” 
which would, of course, include rituals, as a category of “historical events” makes nonsense 
of any argument about ritual vs. history, but taking Bascom at what he probably means, 
and the second clause seems to say, he argues that verbal tradition can and does transmit 
verifiable history. 

As Bascom notes, Raglan quotes Alfred Nutt asking in 1891 and 1901 for some con- 
vincing evidence of authentic historical myth. Nutt was never shown any, and by 1936, 
Raglan was inclined to believe that none existed. By 1957, after another two decades, one 
might fairly give up, and I incline to agree with Raglan’s conclusion: “that the alleged 
historical facts embodied in local tradition are not facts at all, and secondly, that the real 
facts of history are never preserved by local tradition.” 

Here we get to Bascom’s evidence for the historicity of myth, ludicrously phrased as: 
“An answer is to be found in a recent dissertation by Charles Edward Fuller.” With the 
whole world of the published literature to choose from, with several thousand books on 
the subject, how odd that Bascom’s only evidence should be a 1955 dissertation at North- 
western, apparently unpublished, and unavailable to Bascom’s opponents. According to 
Bascom, Fuller’s dissertation contains three examples of historical myth from the Gwambe 
people of Mozambique. The first tells of their migrating from the Karanga country to their 
present home about the time of their early chief Gamba, and a Portugese account in 1589 
testified to a King Gamba then, and a tradition of Karanga origin. Without Fuller’s disser- 
tation before me, I can hardly evaluate this, but even in Bascom’s brief summary several 
features are interesting. King Gamba, from his name, sounds like the eponymous mythic 
founder of the Gwambe, and if that is so, any number of real kings may have been named 
Gamba after him, without contributing to the historicity of the mythic ancestor and migra- 
tion leader in the least. Does Fuller know that the Gwambe have had only one King 
Gamba? It was easy for the early editors of the ballads to demonstrate the historicity of, 
and even to date, Child 200, “The Gypsy Laddie,” because the name of its Gypsy hero, 
Johnny Faa, turned up in seventeenth century court records. But it soon turned out that 
three different Gypsy kings named Johnny Faa were sentenced to be hanged in Scotland 
between 1611 and 1624, that any number of Gypsy chieftains were called Johnny Faa, and 
we were right back in mythology. Bascom did not have to go as far as Mozambique for 
the name of a real king in legendry. Much nearer home, he could have found German 
legends about the Holy Roman emperor Frederick Barbarossa, whose historicity is indis- 
putable. Unfortunately, however, the legends do not tell of the emperor’s historic doings, 
but of his sleeping on the ready in a Thuringian mountain, his beard growing through the 
table, waiting to be summoned to lead his people again. Does Bascom believe this to be 
a distorted reminiscence of a nap Frederick once took? As should be obvious, the name 
of a real figure in history has attached to a legendary figure, by a process The Hero ex- 
plains in detail, and the amount of history in the legend is precisely none. 

So much for King Gamba. As for the tradition of Karanga origin, one can only guess. 
I understand that the Bakuba of the Belgian Congo tell that the ninety-third of their hun- 
dred and twenty traditional kings, Shamba Balongongo, introduced the custom of carving 
a wooden statue of the king. They would have told an inquirer the same culture hero 
myth three centuries ago, the old documents and a modern source would check perfectly, 
and no bit of history would have been established. I cannot comment on Bascom’s other 
two examples of historical myth from Fuller, for lack of space as well as the unavailability 
of the dissertation, except to ask one question. The second example is the tradition of a 
debate among the chiefs, ostensibly passed on for four hundred years, about whether or 
not to allow Europeans to pass through their territory. I would be curious to know why 
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Bascom thinks this trivial nonsense was laboriously handed down orally from generation 
to generation for four centuries? Again, it sounds like a mythic debate of ritual origin, 
like the pillow talks of Irish saga, rationalized into the pseudo-history of contact. Bascom 
concludes that “these two historical events” have been “elaborated into legends,” without 
any suspicions of this sort or any sense of process, merely the blind faith in historicity. 
Bascom’s paper mentions my reference to him in print on an earlier occasion as a “neo- 
euhemerist,” and I am afraid that the term will have to stand. 

At the heart of the problem, as I suggest above, is the fact that Bascom has strayed far 
from his field, into an area where he is ignorant of the literature and bold in his igno- 
rance. Bascom would laugh to scorn anyone who wrote about the Yoruba with equivalent 
experience and preparation. He rediscovers arguments that were killed and buried fifty 
years ago, unaware that any one has ever thought of them before. I advise a reading of 
Folk Lore for the decade before and after the turn of the century, to see every one of his 
arguments come up, and be routed, in the great debates of Frazer, Hartland, Lang, Nutt, 
‘and their generation on mythology. Bascom’s contentions that a myth “could have had a 
secular origin or have been the product of some individual’s imagination” are the pricked 
bubbles of obsolete theory. The credulous and spiteful Sir William Ridgeway, who be- 
lieved in an historical Beowulf, Dionysus, and Adonis, produced the same arguments, 
with more eloquence and evidence, against Harrison and her fellows in The Origin of 
Tragedy in 1910. Before that, in one of the great triumphs of the undistributed middle in 
argument, Canon Roscoe had convinced even Frazer that the Baganda war god Kibuka 
_ had been an historical warrior deified—and that gods might thus, as Euhemerus con- 
tended, be deified men—by presenting to the Cambridge Museum the god’s jawbone and 
‘mummified umbilical cord and genitalia. (That they had been a man’s no one could 

deny; that they were the god’s, and thus that the god had been a man, did not really fol- 
low from the evidence.) Frazer came eventually to believe, on the basis of equally absurd 
“relics,” that Isis and Osiris had been historical figures. He did not follow the argument 
to its logical conclusion, that the presence of a dozen foreskins of Jesus among early Chris- 
tian relics established the historical existence of twelve Jesuses—Bascom may, for all I 
know. 

Many factors keep anthropologists from being adequate folklorists, and some day I 
hope to write about them in more detail. The American Folklore Society decided, with 
dubious wisdom in the infancy of both fields, that this problem was no problem; the mem- 
bership and activity of anthropologists in our society has been encouraged; and it has 
been the informal custom to choose alternate presidents from that field. Thus Bascom can 
speak and publish on these matters with the authority of a former president of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society, and can publish encyclicals on the subject in the JOURNAL. Most of 
these, like this paper on the Myth-Ritual Theory, display the tendency of his own field, as 
Franz Boas and others have shaped it in America in our century, toward atomism and 
nominalism, wary of any theory or generalization. At the same time, anthropologists tend 
to see folklore as a minor subdivision of anthropology, a body of materials for cultural 
profiling; useful, Bascom notes, “to extract a description of the daily life, as Boas did using 
Tsimshian myths.” 

Since our own field has overcome obsessive atomism and the concept of folklore as a 
minor tool of social science, and since I note in the American Anthropologist in recent 
years a healthy swing away from the Boas emphasis and a questing after some sort of gen- 
eral theory, perhaps it is time the influence started flowing the other way. Bascom, muddy- 
ing the waters of theory with irrelevant defenses of primitive potentiality (“If the aborig- 
ines of the Americas could invent the igloo, snowshoe, toboggan, smoking, cire perdue 
casting, the zero concept, and so forth, could they not also have composed a folktale?”) 
seems a relic of the old days when anthropology was as much a form of social exhortation 
as an heuristic science. 
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In another sense, Bascom’s attack on the ritual theory comes from an unexpected direc- 
tion, since we learned the ritual origin and nature of myth from anthropology, and if we 
ever doubt it, have only to read the latest field ethnography. Bascom quibbles with Rag- 
lan’s example of the Hopi Emergence myth, in Elsie Clews Parsons’ statement “too explan- 
atory of the ceremonial life to be told to rank outsiders,” but in fairness admits the rela- 
tionship for Parsons’ conclusions on Navajo-Apache material, Warner on the Murngin, and 
others. The same number of the JOURNAL that contained Bascom’s paper contained Da- 
vid Bidney’s review of Roy Franklin Barton’s The Mythology of the Ifugaos, with its clear 
statement of the ritual nature of Ifugao myth. Another recent publication, the Bollingen 
Beautyway: a Navajo Ceremonial, demonstrates the ritual relations of the Beautyway myth 
in considerable detail. Folklorists with a vested interest in taxonomy or Finnish wr-history 
may and do quarrel with ritual theory, or with any origin theory, but one would expect 
anthropologists to know better. Anthropology, like other social sciences, has much to teach 
us, and anthropologists can be of great help in our labors, but not by this sort of disinter- 
ring of moldy corpses in our field. 


Bennington College STANLEY Epcar HyMan 
Bennington, Vermont 


Reyornper To Hyman:—I regret that Hyman has brought what had been a respectable 
discussion of theory down to the level of vulgarities of mind, ignorance of the literature, 
and arguments about who is and who is not a folklorist. I shall try to defend myself with- 
out having to stoop to it, but not without protesting against having words I would never 
say put into my mouth with reference to other scholars concerned with the Yoruba, to 
Frederick Barbarossa and Jesus, or in any other context; nor without resenting blame for 
mistakes of Ridgeway or others, which have nothing to do with the data I have presented; 
nor without noting that what Hyman speaks of us as my attack on Lord Raglan, Raglan 
himself, with one exception, regards as a very fair statement of his views. 

In replying, I must first state that I regard The Hero as of most general interest to 
folklorists because it concerns legends and folktales and because, by implication at least, it 
is on a world-wide scale. Critiques of the other works that he suggests I should have dis- 
cussed are properly left to specialists in Greek drama, New Testament myth, medieval ro- 
mance, Homeric epic, and Scandinavian Edda. If The Hero is out of date because it is two 
decades old, which I do not concede, Hyman’s recent references to it in this JOURNAL are 
not (/AF, LXVII [1954]), 88; and LXVIII [1955], 465). Certainly it is not so ancient 
or sacrosanct that it can be cited only in discussing the history of the myth-ritual theory, 
but not examined or queried. For that matter, since it seems never to have been answered 
before, I do not consider Nutt’s query of 1891 out of date as far as theory, law, or fact 
are concerned. But Hyman, ignoring new evidence to the contrary, chooses to “incline to 
agree with Raglan’s conclusion,” two decades old. 

Hyman stresses my “conviction” that Raglan’s argument is circular, despite my specific 
statement to the contrary (JAF, LXX [1957], 108), which I invite readers to compare 
with his. Either he has misunderstood what I said, or he has tried to twist it in order to 
establish what le says is my “principal confusion.” The allegedly “amusing” circularism 
on my part can be ignored, because my reference to “legendary accounts” (p. 105) and 
my definition of “legends” (p. 114) are in two sentences, separated by more than half of 
my article. 

I have not quarreled with Jane Harrison’s definition of myth, except to propose alterna- 
tives based on what others, as well as I, have found to hold in various societies. Intention- 
ally familiar and conventional, I believe these are more useful at this point because they 
are more in accordance with current usages in folklore. But when I stated that “some tales 
can have their origins in human social situations or other historical events” (p. 104), it 
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should have been evident from the context that I meant that they need not have a ritual 
origin, as a later statement, which Hyman also quotes, that they “could have a secular 
origin,” makes more explicit. 

Though I define it differently, I do not resent being called a “Neo-Euhemerist,” if this 
is what it means. But I do protest against Hyman’s statements that I regard folklore as a 
minor tool of social science, as a minor subdivision of anthropology, or as a body of materi- 
als for cultural profiling, “useful, Bascom notes, to extract a description of the daily life 
as Boas did using Tsimshian myths.” I refer the reader to my three previous articles in the 
JAF (LXVI [1953], 283-290; LXVII [1954], 330-350; LXVII [1955], 245-252). 

The number of side issues which have been drawn into this discussion should not 
conceal the basic importance of King Gamba to this whole theory, as both Hyman’s and 
Raglan’s attempts to dismiss him indicate. In the midst of irrelevant references to Johnny 
Faa, Frederick Barbarossa, and Shamba Balongongo, Hyman says “so much for King 
Gamba.” His one question about the evidence can be briefly answered. The words Gamba 
and Gwanbe are probably related, the latter referring to the descendants of Gamba who led 
them out of Karanga territory; but it is certainly not uncommon for African peoples to 
adopt the names of their leaders or founders as tribal or clan names. Aside from their pres- 
ent ruler, Jacob Gwambe, who has taken a surname in accordance with European custom, 
Gwambe or Gamba appears only once in the list of Gwambe rulers, all of whom were 
known by the title Hosi or Mkosi. 

But what difference would it make if there were Gamba II or Gamba III, IV, and V, 
as in a number of African dynasties? Are King Henry V or King George VI mythical 
rather than historical individuals? And, unlike Shamba Balongongo, Gamba was visited, 
and baptized, by Portuguese Jesuits in the year 1560-61. 

Fuller’s thesis is available to anyone through interlibrary loan and through University 
Microfilms at Ann Arbor, Michigan. I do not wish to presume further on his research, 
for which he should receive full credit. He has generously supplied more specific answers 
to the statements and queries of both Hyman and Raglan, but it is more appropriate for 
him to publish them when he has the time to do so. 

In renewing his attack on Boas, Hyman adds little that is new except to do me the 
honor of including me with him. But, by attacking the potential contributions of anthro- 
pologists to the study of folklore, despite his kind parting words, Hyman does a disservice 
both to our Society and to the ritual theory of myth. If the applicability of this theory, so 
often pronounced in terms that it seems universal in scope, is ever to be established, it 
must be tested beyond the range of Euro-American influence, where the research of anthro- 
pologists will be important, if not indispensible. And laws or theories which do not stand 
the test should be reformulated or discarded. 

If my article, and the single instance of King Gamba, have achieved nothing else, they 
have at least made explicit the fact that neither Hyman nor Raglan now claim that all 
folklore has a mythic origin, a point on which I, at least, had previously had serious doubts. 
This is a step forward, though folklorists are now faced with the far more difficult task of 
deciding in each specific instance whether or not this is true. 

Far more important than my personal qualifications in folklore and art is the fact that 
neither Hyman nor Raglan have challenged my statement that in only four out of forty- 
eight myths analyzed by Raglan and Rank did the hero cause the death of his father, 
which, as I have said, supports neither the ritual theory of regicide nor the Freudian theory 
of patricide. I am, indeed, wary of laws and theories which hold for only eight percent of 
the cases. 


University of California Wittiam Bascom 
Berkeley, California 
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FotKiore in AMERICAN LireraturE: A Postscript:—In our symposium on “Folklore 
in Literature” in last year’s JOURNAL, I commented on the problem of “Identifying Folk- 
lore in American Literature.” Meanwhile, the flood of articles describing the debt of Amer- 
ican authors to folk materials rolls on. For the record I add the references to these new 
studies on Bacheller, Eggleston, Faulkner, Irving, Caroline Kirkland, Kroll, Longfellow, 
Taliaferro, Thoreau, and Twain, to supplement my bibliographical note in /AF (LXX 
[1957], 22-23, note 13). 

Several of the present studies follow the course I attacked of relying exclusively on 
unsupported internal evidence to make their case. A would-be authority picks up Huckle- 
berry Finn or The Sketch Book, turns its pages, notes when an owl hoots or the word 
“ghost” occurs, and strings the page references together to compose a learned article. If 
not overcome by the rigorous demands of such research, our folk critic may reach for a 
Botkin treasury to furnish a footnote. As a clinching technique, he concludes the essay 
with a sonorous paragraph reiterating half a dozen times or more the dependence of his 
author upon folklore. Yet he has never done any field work, has read no field collections, 
and knows nothing of type or motif indexes. 

I refer particularly to the articles by Frantz on Mark Twain, and by Rodes on Wash- 
ington Irving. There is plenty of folk matter in Huckleberry Finn, but Frantz judges 
folklore purely by instinct. One reference to the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythol- 
ogy and Legend—a poor place to go for regional American folklore—is his sole folkloristic 
documentation. Not even so familiar a work as N. N. Puckett’s Folk Beliefs of the South- 
ern Negro (Chapel Hill, 1926), appears in a footnote to save him from the egregious 
error of saying that all Nigger Jim’s folk-knowledge—like telling the bees!—comes 
straight from Africa. Actually, Nigger Jim’s beliefs are mostly English (Puckett, p. 82, 
note 7.) A splendid example of Southern Negro lore occurring at the outset, the belief in 
witch-riding, Frantz passes by. When Tom Sawyer hangs Nigger Jim’s hat on a limb 
above the sleeping slave, Jim awakes to believe himself witch-ridden, and enlarges on his 
experience to gaping fellow slaves, thus giving himself special status. (Ch. 2. For current 
examples of the tradition, see my “Negro Witch Stories on Tape,” Midwest Folklore, II 
[1952], 229-241.) At his most ridiculous, Frantz declares that Twain delineates the 
character of Mrs. Loftus through folklore, because she detects Huck as a boy in woman’s 
dress by watching him thread a needle and throw a lump of coal at a rat. Observation of 
motor behavior is thus folklore. Finally Frantz asserts that the King, the Duke, and Huck 
continually talk in proverbs, and gives a number of examples with no reference material 
whatsoever, apparently on the theory that any unorthodox utterance constitutes a proverb. 
When Huck says a cave looks as “big as two or three rooms bunched together,” this is 
proverbial. Obviously the editors of American Literature do not demand the same docu- 
mentation for folklore they insist on for literary history. 

The Rodes article commits similar faults, and the wonder is that it should be printed 
as a lead article in one folklore journal and reprinted as such in another. A series of 
naive assertions states that Irving was drenched in New York folklore. When Rodes 
surmises that Irving could well have taken The Devil and Tom Walker straight from the 
lips of the folk, we surmise that she never heard or read an oral folktale text. When she 
declares that so sophisticated a satirical writing as Knickerbocker’s History of New York 
is near the “folk level,” we can simply gasp. She could have benefited from Hoffman’s 
authoritative piece on “Irving’s Use of American Folklore in ‘The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow’ ” in PMLA in 1953. 

Still other essays rely wholly or largely on internal evidence. The article on folkways 
in Caroline Kirkland’s minor classic of Michigan pioneer life, 4 New Home—Who'll 
Follow?, excerpts her references to dress, travel, inns, log houses, breadmaking, borrowing, 
churches, lawsuits, and personalities in backcountry Michigan of the 1830's. There is no 
comparative material. Nor is there in the brief comment on “Folklore in Eben Holden,” 
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but this is an unpretentious and useful note simply calling the attention of folklorists to 
the yarns of Uncle Eb in Irving Bacheller’s novel. Penrod could make a still stronger 
case for folk humor in Taliaferro, for alone of the Southern humorists he describes in- 
formants and presents tale texts in a manner suggestive of a modern collector. Penrod 
gives specific examples of folk humor in Taliaferro, while Hoadley applies the phrase 
“folk humor” or its equivalent (“regional, frontier, tall tale humor”) twenty-two times in 
seven pages to the novels of Faulkner without any illustration of what he has in mind. 

Turning from the guesswork method of internal evidence to the use of biographical 
evidence, we find valuable contributions. Reichart fully documents Irving’s contacts with 
German legends in an article that points up all Rodes fails to do. Loomis uncovers the 
journal notes of Thoreau which show his live interest in local legends, customs, and ex- 
pressions. The prize illustration of biographical evidence is written by a novelist on his 
own work. After Archer Taylor employed the corroborative method to document pro- 
verbial material in the novels of Harry Harrison Kroll, Kroll himself came forward to ex- 
plain where he learned and how he used proverbs. He provides a splendid statement of the 
manner in which the creative writer draws from his fund of subconscious memories and 
experiences for traditional matter that may shape his characters and clothe his story. 
Kroll describes the sharecroppers living outside Dyersburg, Tennessee, and the “middle- 
class two-mule family” at Dixon Mills, Alabama, from whom he heard “simple strong 
words, earthy metaphors, barnyard vulgarity, and proverbs.” But he also says—-and 
let the folklorists take note—that some odd sounding twists of old proverbs which Taylor 
could not locate were simply his mother’s peculiar phrases. 

The only example, and a successful one, presenting all three kinds of evidence I sug- 
gested—internal, biographical, and corroborative—is the fully documented study by Davis 
on Hiawatha. One would prefer that she had relied more on original collections of Ojibwa 
tales, ,and less on Stith Thompson’s anthology. But the analysis of poetic mood and 
structure, the investigation of Longfellow’s sources, and the comparison of Indian tales 
with his poetic treatment support a convincing thesis. Davis concludes that Longfellow 
missed the deeper tragic view of Indian animistic myths in settling for a happy primeval 
poem directed toward white readers. 

Reading these studies strengthens in my own mind the views I expressed in the 
symposium. I must enter my disagreement with Hoffman’s assertion there that my de- 
mands for evidence will limit the folklore critic of literature to regional and provincial 
authors, and deny him access to the mainstreams. For one thing I do not understand this 
big-city criterion of literary importance, even recognizing that Hoffman resided in New 
York when he expressed his views. Nor do I share his definition of folklore in terms of 
remoteness from the cosmopolis. Ethnic folk traditions flourish in urban centers and serve 
the writer. We can certainly document the debt of major American authors like Mark 
Twain, Melville, and Hawthorne to living folk traditions. The term “provincial” strikes 
me as unhappy, reflecting the literary reputation of the moment. Rowland Robinson de- 
serves recognition not because he describes cracker barrel story telling, but because he 
caught the moods, the country characters, the leisurely rhythm, the focal points of village 
interest, and the accents of “idlesome talk” (as Kroll puts it) in a Vermont hillside town. 
There is humor in the speech and behavior of his Danvis folk delicious as anything in 
Mark Twain. But Hoffman errs when he says Robinson is simply faithfully recording folk- 
ways. Let him just compare a tape recorded transcript of a tale telling session with one of 
Robinson’s artistically drawn yarnfests, building up through point and counterpoint to 
a striking climax. Fourteen critics wrote prefaces and introductions to the centennial edi- 
tion of Robinson’s works in 1937, each paying tribute to Robinson as a writer, but not 
one recognized his use of folklore. The folklore critic can considerably deepen our aware- 
ness of Robinson’s materials and techniques. 

If we fail first to identify and document as accurately as possible the contact of authors 
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with folk traditions, we cannot make critical judgments on their use of folklore motifs 
and structural patterns. Poet and novelist and playwright fit to their own imaginative 
purposes the folk materials they know, and critics must tread warily to distinguish folk 
from literary or personal inspiration. No one has proved himself more skilled and sensitive 
in such studies than Hoffman. But there is a danger that the search for structural symbols 
may become as seductive as the quest for ritual myths. 
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Tue Ont-Evep Ones:—Is there some kind of life on the other planets of our universe, 
or even in outer galactic space? If so, what sort of form does this life take? These, and 
many other related questions, are the preoccupation of much mental exercise in our pres- 
ent day and can be seen expressed in the great increase of science fiction concerning life 
from other worlds in magazines, movies and TV. 

This contemplation upon possible forms of life other than our own has not been 
limited to the present however. The human mind throughout the ages has fashioned in- 
numerable varieties of superhuman, human, and subhuman forms. One particularly inter- 
esting kind of these is that of one-eyedness. 

The One-Eyed Ones are those mythological creatures possessing but a single eye. In 
general, this eye is round (hence the term Cyclopia ‘round eye’) and is located in the mid- 
dle of the forehead. Frequently, it is larger than a usual eye, more than likely in com- 
pensation for being single rather than paired. Figure 1 illustrates the physiogomy of a 
One-Eyed One as depicted and described in the records of various peoples. 

The Fire Demon of Babylonian tradition was one such. The Chinese locate the land 
of the One-Eyed People beyond the “North Sea.” More familiar to all, however, is 
Polyphemus, the cyclops of Greek mythology, who captured Ulysses and his men, and 
who was one of a group of such cyclopeans living together on a distant island. 

The question arises as to the possible origin of such a concept of form as this. Is the 
One-Eyed One a pure thought abstraction, or is it based upon some real fact such as the 
observation of either an actual, free living, one-eyed creature or a pathological specimen? 
One might also ask whether or not this concept has originated but once and been carried 
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from one people to another, or has it been conceived independently several times? 

When one considers the possibility of observing an actual, free living cyclopean, he is 
immediately confronted with the fact that, during the course of scientific recording, there 
has been but a single report of such a creature, and that was a fish (Italy, 1879). No other 
verifiable specimen of the like is known to science. On the other hand, cyclopean 
pathological specimens are to be seen in all groups of vertebrate animals. These latter, 
however, never live for more than a few hours at the most, or are born dead. Those 
cyclopeans produced experimentally (fishes, amphibians, etc.) also die shortly after birth, 
or are stillborn. Thus, while it may be possible to observe a pathological cyclopean, one 
can not expect to get to see a free living one. 

When one studies a true human cyclops (see Figure 3, pathological specimen), a short 
proboscis is apparent in the middle of the forehead. Immediately below this is the single, 
median eye which is rounded. The mouth is in its usual location but the upper lip lacks 
the philtrum (the central vertical groove) which is characteristic of the normal upper lip. 
A comparison of Figures 1 (the mythological cyclops) and 3 will clearly demonstrate that 
these two are not at all alike. The placement of the single eye in relation to the nose is 
critical and unquestionably stamps the mythological creature as the product of human 
imagination rather than of scientific observation. Additional, although circumstancial, 
evidence for this conclusion can be derived from the following simple experiment: when 
an individual is asked to seriously visualize or draw the face of a “naturally” one-eyed 
creature, particularly a humanlike one, he invariably envisions a normal human face and 
then mentally fuses the two eyes into one. The result is a single eye in the middle of the 
forehead above the nose. 


To understand the relationship of the nose and eye of a cyclops as actually produced 
in nature requires a knowledge of the embryological development of the vertebrate face. 
Figure 2 represents a normal human face. Here the paired eyes are on either side of the 
nose. The heavy lines drawn into the face represent the areas of fusion between the three 
processes which go to make up the face in the developing embryo. The fronto-nasal 
process (a) pushes forward and downward to produce the nose and the middle portion 
of the upper jaw, including the philtrum. The paired maxillary (b) and mandibular (c) 
processes grow forward from the sides of the head and join in the midline to produce the 
remainder of the upper jaw and the lower jaw respectively. The eyes are thereby enclosed 
on either side of the head between the fronto-nasal and maxillary processes during the 
development. When (for some reason as yet unknown) but a single eye is formed during 
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very early development, this single eye occupies the space in the midline in front. As such, 
this single eye then prevents the fronto-nasal process from growing according to its normal 
pattern and the nose resulting from it thereupon remains above the single eye. (It is usually 
also modified into a proboscis.) Had the mythological cyclops been based upon the obser- 
vation of pathological specimens, it surely would have been represented as depicted in 
Figure 3 rather than as Figure 1. 

From the above it can be clearly seen that the mythological One-Eyed Ones and the 
naturally produced pathological condition of cyclopia differ on very basic considerations. 
In addition, the occurrence of free living cyclopean vertebrates is for all practical purposes 
nonexistent. These facts, plus the natural tendency of present-day humans to envision the 
mythological type, serve as proof that the mythological One-Eyed Ones are the product 
of human imagination without any kind of natural model being followed. 

As to whether or not this concept was originated more than once we cannot say at this 
time. All the factual information at hand is that a cyclopean creature is to be found de- 
picted in various forms and manners among the works of many different peoples. This 
concept is an ancient one and has continued on to the present. 


Stritch School of Medicine Epwarp M. NEtson 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


SHootine Fish rm A Barret: THe Cuitp Batiap 1x America:—The art of the tradi- 
tional ballad has altered in the last hundred years or so—and there is general agreement 
that it has altered for the worse. Disregarding the nature of the standards to apply, we 
should certainly try to determine not only how but why the traditional art has altered. 
Unfortunately, it is all too easy to approach the problem with The English and Scottish 


Popular Ballads (or an abridged edition) in one hand and an American collection in the 
other. We can compare the Percy or Motherwell version of “Edward” with a text from 
twentieth century Appalachia. We can take an even broader view and list the great 
losses suffered by the Child canon in transplantation. But this is rather like shooting fish 
in a barrel. To reach any just conclusion we need to examine the fullest possible record 
of the Child ballad in Great Britain and North America at least. But the task is not easy. 
The twentieth century American record is generally available and organized for compari- 
son with the Child canon; not so the British. Furthermore, there has been a decided dif- 
ference between the main collecting traditions of England and America. Ignoring these 
problems leads to unsound or at least inadequately supported conclusions. 

I hope I may be pardoned for discussing but a single example of what I believe to be 
faulty method: Stanley Edgar Hyman’s recent article, “The Child Ballad in America: 
Some Aesthetic Criteria.”? Even if Hyman were but seeking to show the superiority of 
the British tradition of the Child ballad to the American counterpart, he might have com- 
pared the entire tradition of both areas. Failing that, he might have selected variants 
comparable in terms of date and circumstances of recovery. Instead he selects the best of 
British tradition, the anthology pieces generally recovered from special persons by the 
great collectors of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Beside these he places 
American texts often dredged up and unscreened by twentieth century scourers of the 
by-ways. Furthermore, he sometimes chooses the worst of American texts to prove his 
point. Whatever one’s judgment of the relative excellence of texts from either tradition, 
one can hardly countenance this method of comparison. 

But Hyman is doing something other than discussing tradition as “a species of alchemy 
that converts gold to lead.” He is considering “an Old World configuration we find in the 
Child ballads, and a New World configuration they adapt to here.” In other words, he 
seeks to demonstrate that the “inadequate narrative, aborted drama, happy-ending tragedy, 
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corrupt and meaningless verbiage, and bad poetry in general” of New World texts are, at 
least partially, “the effect of the American ethos.” Consequently one might expect of his 
examples that the deleterious effects he cites should—if they cannot be demonstrated to 
have originated in America—at least be absent in British variants of the same ballads. 
One can perhaps plead that any comparison of British and American printed texts is a bit 
unfair because the American habit of collecting and printing wholesale fragmentary and 
corrupted texts will naturally produce less aesthetically pleasing results than a tradition 
that often sought deliberately the old and “pure,” limited and selected even the “private” 
scholarship of its journals, and usually emended the texts of its “public” collections. But, 
for the moment, I shall consider largely the printed record and shall limit myself to those 
ballads Hyman adduces to support his argument.” 

The first illustration of the effects of the “American ethos” is the absence of over one 
half of the Child ballads in New World tradition, and, as examples of American rejection, 
he cites six of the rarest ballads in twentieth century tradition and on both sides of the 
water. “Gil Brenton,” “Clerk Saunders,” “Young Waters,” and “Johnie Armstrong” seem 
to be extinct; one six stanza text of “Kempy Kay” is printed in Last Leaves, and Hamish 
Henderson has recovered “The Baron of Brackley” from a contemporary Scots singer.® 
Of the five ballads “of very limited appearance here,” only “The Unquiet Grave” seems 
to have had much currency in twentieth century British tradition. “The Twa Magicians” 
was found by Sharp (/FSS, II (1905), 50-1) and by Greig, but is unreported since. “Child 
Maurice” was found only by Greig. “Sir Patrick Spens” and “Johnie Scot” are current in 
contemporary Scottish tradition, but apparently not in English. So the “American ethos” 
was not alone in rejecting some of these ballads. 

Turning to the “curious sea changes” suffered by American versions, we find much 
the same situation. No one can deny that the supernatural is often rationalized in Ameri- 
can texts. But in “The Twa Sisters” the death curse and the magic harp are missing in 
Child 10 M, N, R, S, T, and Y. The “absurd ending” of American texts which punishes 
only the miller is present in Child S (from the Kinloch MSS.). And in the text printed in 
Last Leaves (representing twelve similar texts), no one is punished. If one notes that an 
American broadside of “James Harris” (“The Daemon Lover”) ends in a moralized curse 
on seafaring men, one is bound to notice that a British broadside (Child 243 A) concludes: 
“The children now are fatherless / And left without a guide, / But yet no doubt the 
heavenly powers / Will for them well provide.” 

Now for the treatment of sex, incest, and kin murder. One may, I suppose, reject, on 
the grounds of his own aesthetic sensibility, Archer Taylor’s considered conclusion that 
parricide and the mother’s complicity are literary additions to “Edward” (which is not 
quite what Taylor said); but can he escape the fact that fratricide is a feature of British 
as well as American texts? I regret that I could find no twentieth century British texts of 
“Lizie Wan” and have not been able to examine the Henderson text of “The Twa 
Brothers” to determine the treatment of the incest motives. If the Americans toned down 
these ballads, Britons all but rejected them. And I shall have to point out that any clear 
suggestion of incest in “The Cruel Brother” disappeared before its first recovery. 

Nor can we blame American singers alone for diminishing the “starkness of tragedy” 
in Child ballads. The lover’s cry of vengeance in “Lady Maisry” is missing in two of 
Child’s British texts (Child 65 G, I). Furthermore, current English tradition has trans- 
formed the ballad into a “Lord Love!” type (JFSS, I (1899), 43; III (1907), 74-6, (1909), 
304-6; V (1915), 135-6). The “fearful punishment” in Child’s A text of “Little Musgrave 
and Lady Barnard” occurs nowhere else in British tradition, and this story of adultery, 
which should have been rejected by the “American ethos,” instead seems to have been for- 
gotten by British singers. In at least three British texts of “The Gypsie Laddie,” the lady 
chooses “romantic love and freedom” (Child 200 H; Williams, pp. 120-2). And though 
the lady returns to her husband in Child E, the gypsies are not executed: Jockie Faw re- 
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ceives ten guineas from the forgiving husband, and the gypsies cavort merrily as the 
couple ride off happily into the sunset. The introduction into Child 200 of “I'll Be Sixteen 
Next Sunday” seems to have occurred in America, but in England (Child G), the gypsies 
failed to cast their “glamourie owre”—they “called their grandmother over.” 

The tendency of the Anglo-American ballad to develop into lyric has been ably dis- 
cussed by Tristram P. Coffin,* but I venture to emphasize that the development is Anglo- 
American. (Would it be pertinent to mention that the oldest copy of “Riddles Wisely 
Expounded” [Child 1 A*] has already “lost” most of its narrative?) “Mary Hamilton” is 
clearly a case in point. A one stanza version was recorded in Scott’s day (Child 173 AA), 
and only fragments seem now current in English tradition (JEFDSS, Ill, 59-62). The 
British seem to have aided the lyrical tendencies of “Mary Hamilton” by’ the addition of 
“non-traditional” material.’ The two stanza Virginia variant of “John of Hazelgreen” is 
not unique. Kinloch preserved a pair of variants (Child 293 E*) with two double stanzas; 
the lone copy in Last Leaves has less than three quatrains. 

I must confess that I am not impressed with the examples of the way Child ballads 
adapt to the American attitude toward death. The “addition of realistic touches” does 
destroy a certain antique patina that appeals to sophisticated ballad lovers; that it so 
affected the singers remains to be shown. I somehow fail to see how, to a Kentucky 
singer, the death of a lord worried about his towers would be more compelling than the 
fate of a young man concerned with the condition of his still. Nor do examples of 
“trivialized” ballads seem well chosen. The American “Bangum and the Boar” ballads, 
classified as “Sir Lionel,” descend not from the “Sir Egrabell” of the Percy MS., but from 
an English comic version of 1615. “The Twa Corbies” has become “Billy Magee Magaw,” 
but American tradition, not British tradition, has preserved better versions. And the 
“poor little lamb” song is not a proved derivative of Child 26. 

It is said of Child 79: “ “The Wife of Usher’s Well,’ a nakedly pagan ballad about 
the ironic limits of magical power, becomes the American “Three Babes’ or ‘Lady Gay,’ 
in which Christian prayer returns the children to Usher’s Well and higher spiritual re- 
sponsibility carries them back to Heaven.” This is an accurate description of Child C, 
from Shropshire! Or consider the comment that “Sir Hugh” “has lost its serious Chris- 
tianity, the power of the Virgin and her holy well producing the miraculous voice of the 
corpse out of it, in many American versions, but it has gained a superficial Christian 
piety . . . in the boy’s burial with Bible and prayer book at his head and feet.” It seems 
to me that the “serious” portion of the ballad is the boy’s temptation (into sexual sin?) 
and fall. However that may be, British versions omit the miracle and include the Bible 
and testament stanza (Child 155 O, S; J/FSS, I (1904), 264-5). Apropos of the loss of 
serious Christianity, we should consider the following text collected in Somerset, 1907 
(JFSS, V (1916), 254; cf. Child S). After the Jew’s daughter enticed the boy with the 
usual objects (symbols? ): 


She took him to the parlour door She placed a prayer-book at his head 
And led him through the kitchen And a testament at his feet; 

And there he saw his own mother dear, She placed the Bible at his heart 
She were picking of her chicken. And a pen-knife in so deep. 


Down on his bended knee he fell: She wrapped him up in a blanket warm 
“Mother, pardon me, And tooked him to a well, 
For if I live to be a man, Saying, “Goodbye, goodbye, my pretty 
I will give thee gold in three (fee?).” little boy, 
I hope you are quite well.” 


Doubtless there is a ritual involved here, but I leave that to the judgment of others. 
There is probably little need to dispute the aesthetic value of American texts of Child 
ballads, and poets “in quest of a folk tradition” may seek it where they will. But in seek- 
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ing a pattern of ballad deterioration we must consider all the evidence and not merely 
seek a club with which to beat the “American ethos.” Hyman’s article contains a number 
of interesting suggestions concerning the process of ballad deterioration which must, how- 
ever, be tested by the corpus of Anglo-American—even Continental—balladry before any 
sound conclusion can be reached. 


NOTES 

1 ]AF, LXX (1957), 235ff. 

2 Collections cited are, in addition to The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 5 Vols. (New 
York, 1956), Gavin Greig and Alexander Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad 
Airs (Aberdeen, 1925); Journal of the Folk Song Society; Journal of the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society; Alfred Williams, Folk Songs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923). 

8 For information concerning the contents of the Hamish Henderson collection I am indebted 
to Hershel Gower, Vanderbilt University. 


*“ Mary Hamilton’ and the Anglo-American Ballad as an Art Form,” /AF, LXX (1957), 208ff. 
5 See Phillips Barry’s discussion in British Ballads from Maine (New Haven 1929), pp. 259-6r. 
®* Bertrand H. Bronson, “The Interdependence of Ballad Tunes and Texts,” CFQ, III (1944), 
203. 
Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wircus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


BELSNICKLEs AND SHANGHAIs:—I wish to record a folk custom of the Christmas and New 
Year season, now extinct, which formerly existed in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia." 
During the period between Christmas and New Year, bands of young people, about fifteen 
to twenty years of age, went about in disguise visiting neighbors.” Those going about in 
the evening, dressed in various kinds of makeshift disguise, were known as “belsnickles” 
and those going about in the daytime, frequently dressed like clowns, were called “shang- 
hais.” I am of the opinion that the activities of shanghais were limited to New Year’s day 
and the day before New Year’s, but of this I am not sure. 

At the time I was acquainted with these sports (during the first quarter of the present 
century), the shanghais did nothing much except ride about on horseback sometimes 
shouting or attracting attention to themselves by foolish antics. Belsnickles, travelling about 
in the evening, on approaching a house they wished to visit usually called out in falsetto 
voices until they attracted the attention of the inmates. There was no set pattern of behavior, 
but usually some of the mummers represented a family group of husband, wife (made very 
buxom by means of padding), and child. Some time was spent in trying to discover who 
the persons disguised were, the attempt resulting in a struggle to remove the false face of 
the mummer. After the visitors had removed their masks, they would ordinarily be served 
cider and cake. 

This custom appears to have had a more definite form in the nineteenth century. An 
uncle of mine, who left Virginia about 1900, told me that he remembered nothing about 
belsnickling, but did remember riding around with others on horseback on New Year’s day 
wearing a clown’s cap or something of the kind, and doing foolish things outside the houses 
such as jumping on and off their horses, They were given cider and cake at the houses 
where they stopped, though they did not enter. He also remembered that a man of about 
eighty years who lived nearby shot off a gun a number of times at midnight on New Year’s 
eve. 

Another description of the custom as it existed in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury comes from a letter written by an historian of the Valley, John W. Wayland: 


Belsnickles, when I was a boy, would go around wearing false faces and perhaps other disguises, 
and would make it a point to frighten children, if they could. If admitted to the house, they would 
sometimes throw candy or other sweets on the floor, and then cut with the long switches they car- 
ried anyone who would stoop to pick up the candy. . . . On New Year’s day I occasionally saw 
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men in wagons and on horseback go around, in fantastic costumes, singing perhaps; at least with 
musical instruments, violins, flutes, horns, drums, etc. 


Wayland also described in the same letter an older custom of which his mother told him: 


Men with guns would go around at New Year’s, usually about midnight and fire volleys at the 
houses they visited. Sometimes a leader would recite a rigamarole in rhyme to or about the father 
of the house, then the company would fire a volley. Next came a rhyme about the lady of the 
house—another volley, and so on for the several members of the family.* 


Though I have never heard of belsnickles or shanghais in the United States outside the 
Shenandoah Valley, Helen Creighton describes a custom called “belsnickling” and a New 
Year’s shoot as they existed in Lunenberg County, Nova Scotia. She says in the old days 
there the men dressed in hides and sometimes used the tails of the hides to whip children. 
She points out that the people of Lunenberg County are “largely descended from an original 
German stock.”5 The nearest approach to the custom of belsnickling as I know it is de- 
scribed in Frazer’s 'Golden Bough, occurring in the Tyrol. Frazer’s account runs as follows: 


Once more, in various parts of the Tyrol on Senseless Thursday, which is the last Thursday in 
the carnival, young men in motley attire, with whips and brooms, run about cracking their whips 
and making believe to sweep away the onlookers with their brooms. They are called Huttler or 
Huddler. The people say if these fellows do not run about, the flax will not thrive, and that on 
the contrary the more of them run about, the better the flax will grow. And where there are many 
of them, there will be much maize. In this custom the cracking of the whips may be supposed to 
serve the same purpose as the ringing of the bells by frightening and banishing the demons of in- 
fertility and dearth. About Hall, in the Northern Tyrol, the ceremony of the Hudel-running, as it 
is called, is or used to be as follows. A peasant-farmer, generally well-to-do and respected, rigs him- 
self out in motley and hides his face under a mask; round his waist he wears a girdle crammed 
with rolls, while in his hand he wields a long whip, from which more than fifty cracknels dangle 
on a string. Thus arranged he suddenly bursts from the ale-house door into the public view, 
solicited thereto by the cries of the street urchins, who have been anxiously waiting for his appear- 
ance. He throws amongst them the string of cracknels, and while they are scrambling for these 
dainties, he lays on to them most liberally with his whip. Having faithfully discharged his public 
duty, he marches down between rows of peasants, who have meantime taken up their position in 
a long street.® 


Since the first White settlers in the Shenandoah Valley were Germans, and since there 
is a strong German element in the Valley, I should imagine that these settlers brought the 
custom with them from the German territories of the continent. 


NOTES 


1 The specific area considered at the moment, and later when I refer to information from my 
uncle, is Weyer’s Cave, Augusta County. 

? For masking customs, see Clement A. Miles, Christmas in Ritual and Tradition, Christian and 
Pagan (London, 1913), indexed on p. 397. See also the section “Keeping Christmas in the Moun- 
tain Country” in Marie Campbell’s “The Folk Life of a Kentucky Mountain Community” (un- 
published M.A. thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers, August 1937). There is, however, 
little similarity in the mumming customs here to those I am presenting. 

’ From a letter to the author 7 January 1935. Wayland was born in 1872 and grew up in the 
neighborhood of Mt. Jackson in Shenandoah County, Virginia. His mother, referred to in the next 
paragraph, grew up at Forestville in the same county. 

*For other descriptions of “The New Year’s Shoot” see H. M. Belde Ballads and Songs Col- 
lected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (Columbia, Mo., 1940), p. 514; .4. P. Hudson, Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, XI (1947), 235-243; M. S. Harris, Illinois Folklore, Il, ! ‘o. 1 (April 1948), 10-13. 

5 Helen Creighton, Folklore of Lunenberg County, Nova Scotia (Nati 1al Museum of Canada, 
Bulletin No. 117; Ottawa, 1950), pp. 58-60. 

*James George Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part V1, The Scape Goat, (New York, 1935), 
p. 248. 

Eastern Illinois State College Ruts H. Cine 
Charleston, Illinois 
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The Borzoi Book of French Folk Tales. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Paul 
Delarue. Translated by Austin E. Fife. Illustrated by Warren Chappell. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, Pp. xix + 402. $5.00.) 


“French storytellers subject traditional stories to their own classical, logical, even ra- 
tional taste; but the tales are not thereby despoiled of their poetry. It will be seen, I hope, 
. . . that this poetry is light, sweet, tender, familiar, smiling, occasionally moving, and 
makes one think of conversation inspired by the sparkling wines of our countryside.” 
With these words, the late Paul Delarue closes his Introduction to The Borzoi Book of 
French Folk Tales. Delarue himself, in his approach to this collection, might be con- 
sidered typically French: his introduction, selection of tales, and masterly notes are a 
perfect blend of rationality and lyricism. 

The publisher has made every effort to have the appearance of this collection corre- 
spond with the high quality of its contents. Warren Chappell’s illustrations remind one 
of the classical Cruikshank drawings for the Grimm tales. A type face resembling the 
limpid French Garamond enhances the book, which contains 54 stories—38 supernatural 
tales and eight apiece of animal and humorous tales. 

Austin E. Fife, in translating the volume, has somehow captured the flavor of French 
oral style without sacrificing idiomatic English—no mean feat. In the story of “John-of-the- 
Bear” (A. T. Type 301B), the hero turns a tiger “inside out like a wool sock.” Another 
charming passage, illustrating both French oral style and Fife’s lively translation, occurs 
in “King Fortunatus’ Golden Wig” (Type 531). In this tale, helpful ants—those Marines 
of the folklore world—coming on the scene in the nick of time to perform the task of 
seed sorting for Jean, the hero, “arrive from everywhere. . . . There was one who came 
for a moment to look at Jean in anger, because it hadn’t been able to find a single grain 
to carry, for the other ants had done all the work.” One might quarrel with Fife’s de- 
liberately experimental use of the historical present tense—which has no English counter- 
part—in his otherwise excellent translation of “The Love of Three Oranges” (Type 408), 
but on rereading, the tense does not seem artificial. 

Delarue’s Introduction is a most valuable part of the collection. In a few pages, the 
scholar summarizes the recent history of French and European folktale studies, pointing 
out that a real rebirth of studies on traditional French folk literature is currently gaining 
momentum in France. Starting in 1946, after the Liberation, with the founding of the 
Societé d’Ethnographie Francaise, this movement has brought many hitherto unpublished 
tales to light. Editions Erasme (Paris) asked Delarue to supervise collections of the 
supernatural tales of each province, two volumes of which were published before his 
death. Delarue had also begun the difficult job of cataloguing some 10,000 French folk- 
tales; the first volume of this vast work, Catalogue national des contes populaires francais, 
is now on the press. 

It is, of course, in his notes that Paul Delarue’s wisdom and erudition are most ap- 
parent. In addition to scholarly information, the notes give the background of the in- 
formant and other pertinent facts about each tale. Of particular interest is the lengthy 
note on “The Story of Grandmother” (Type 333), better known to English-speaking read- 
ers as “Little Red Riding Hood.” Delarue points out that tne widespread “red-hood” 
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version comes from the literary reworking of Charles Perrault, from which it entered into 
the Grimm tales, but that other indigenous versions of the tale either give no name at all 
to the heroine or may emphasize such apparel as green garters, red shoes, or a white 
bonnet. Quietly, Delarue puts to rest certain far-fetched theories by saying, “. . . one 
discerns the error of those who have wished to find a symbolic sense in our tale, taking 
their departure from the name of the heroine with a red headdress in whom they perceive 
the dawn, the queen of May with her crown, and so on.” One could wish that Delarue 
had commented upon Freudian and Jungian theorizing on this tale. 

That the folktale in France is a living art-form is indicated by the recently recorded 
stories included in the collection. “The White Dove” (Type 312), an ancient version of 
“Bluebeard,” was collected in 1950 by Gaston Maugard and appears in his Contes des 
Pyrenées (Paris, 1955). Another tale, “The Kid,” (Type 571), was recorded in 1945, 
while a third, “The Goat and Her Kids” (Type 123) was collected in 1944. There is no 
discernible difference between the styles of these tales and those collected a hundred years 
ago. 

Paul Delarue’s concern with the tale as a living form is best shown in his own words 
(p. 45): “What is lacking in a collected story in order for it to be restored to its living 
form is the reconstruction of the environment, of the ambiance in which it is told, the 
reproduction of the time-honored dialogues that introduce it, and reactions of the 
listeners, the analysis of the impressions left in their minds when the voice of the teller 
is silenced.” In soldiers’ versions of two tales, “John-of-the-Bear” and “The Story of 
Cricket” (Type 1536), he tries to recreate the atmosphere of the French Army barracks 
in order to show living tales in their natural habitat. 

It is indeed sad that Paul Delarue did not live to see the Borzoi volume—the first really 
authentic, well documented collection of French folktales to appear in English. The loss 
of this “gentilhomme du conte populaire francais” is one which affects the entire world 
of folklore. 


Arizona State College Marcaret G. Hacver 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Studies in Cheremis: The Supernatural. By Thomas A. Sebeok and Frances J. Ingemann. 
(New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, Number Twenty-two, 1956. Pp. 356. $5.00.) 


This is the second volume of the Studies in Cheremis series, within the frame of 
which six works dealing with Cheremis anthropology, folklore, and linguistics have so 
far appeared. The title, The Supernatural, is unnecessarily modest. We are presented with 
a list of supernaturals, a description of the cultural matrix within which these super- 
“natural aspects reside, and detailed analyses of the more formally developed religious 
activities which involve language. The authors seem to be well acquainted with the latest 
results of anthropological and folkloristic research, so that their more general remarks con- 
cerning the Cheremis are often illustrated by relevant points from other cultures. 

From the point of view of linguistic classification, the Cheremis (who number about 
500,000), the Mordvins, and the Permians (Zyrien-Votyak) are the three Finno-Ugric 
groups in European Russia (excluding Baltic-Finnic and Lapp fragments). Of these 
three, the Cheremis provide a happy field for the folklorist, for they contain residues of 
common Finno-Ugric features, side by side with Turkic (pre-Islamic and Islamic) and 
Christian (Russian) features. Conscious of this, the authors have provided historical, 
ethnographic and other indications which provide a broader background and enhance the 
value and readability of the book. 

The sources are partly published and unpublished primary sources and partly an 
array of works directly or indirectly related to the theme of the book. Cheremis religion 
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and some of its aspects have been the subject of a number of works, especially by Finnish 
and Hungarian ethnologists and linguists, but the supernatural has never been approached 
as a theme in itself. In addition to the sources, the authors have had the benefit of work- 
ing with a native Cheremis informant now living in the United States. 

In Part One, entitled “Encyclopedia of the Sacred” (pp. 45-257), some 270 religious 
personifications, ceremonies, offerings, functionaries, places, and objects as well as omens, 
magic, and cures are indexed, cross-indexed, and discussed. The completeness of this 
Encyclopedia is astounding and at times even amusing (e.g., p. 230: “If a person has a 
hangover, he should take aspirin and apply cold compresses” [elicited from the authors’ 
informant]. Kaznaci ‘treasurer’ appears under both Personified Supernaturals, p. 73, and 
Religicus Functionaries, p. 174, but is cross-indexed under neither entry). This reviewer, 
confessing a linguistic bias, would have preferred more etymological indications, especially 
as they sometimes appear in connection with terms of Turkic origin (as, for example, F.5. 
on p. 184). Such an extremely important term as keremet (p. 74ff.) deserved at least a 
passing etymological reference, especially since it seems to be a Turkic term as empha- 
sized by the fact that the spirit so designated is believed to have been “originally a Tatar” 
(p. 75). This scarcity of etymologies in the body of the book is, of course, explained by 
the authors’ statement (p. 45) that theirs is a “descriptive study,” and by their intention 
to publish historical and comparative materials at a later date. Wise as this may be 
methodologically, it is, nevertheless, sometimes disappointing. 

Part Two, “Studies of Dream Portents and Sacred Texts” (pp. 259-309), is the most 
ambitious and, methodologically, the most novel. The authors set out to analyze the 
construction and stylistic characteristics of certain classes of religious texts by applying 
“the formality of structural linguistics, together with . . . the quantitative approach of 
content analysis” (p. 261). Thus, “If (+0) you sing (x13) in your dream (k), you'll be- 
come sick (is), they say (q)” may be expressed by [f(k + x13 + 0) = is] + q (p. 270). 
While the skeptic might object that we learn nothing intrinsically new from this analysis, 
the value of the approach, in this reviewer’s opinion, lies not so much in the analysis it- 
self as in its applications. These seem to be fruitful: symbols (x,) and interpretations 
(in) can be and are exhaustively listed, grouped, and catalogued. The value of the ap- 
proach will become even greater when other corpuses, from adjacent or historically re- 
lated cultures, are analyzed in the same way. Anticipating this advantage, the authors 
append twenty-two Chuvash dream portents and compare these with the Cheremis corpus 
(which is given in full). 

Charms and related genres are analyzed in the same vein; while the analysis is for- 
mally more complicated than the foregoing, the units which issue from it are more in- 
teresting. The analysis of prayers is somewhat brief, and in general, an old platitude 
reasserts itself: the higher the degree of formal heterogeneity of a corpus, the more ob- 
stacles will be encountered in analyzing it. 

Part Three, “The Texture of Religious Life” (pp. 313-337), provides a synoptic ac- 
count of “The Pagan Base and the Christian Superstructure,” and the history and de- 
scription of an interesting native religious movement (“Big Candle”), a pietistic con- 
glomerate of pagan, Christian, and other features. Two appendices, one by Felix J. Oinas 
on Russian loanwords in Cheremis religious terminology, and another, a gazetteer, con- 
clude the volume. 

As a descriptive attempt to present, classify and analyze a large body of information, 
the book succeeds. In spite of its size, it is not bulky, and though ambitious in scope, it 
is not pretentious. The frame of reference, that is, the culture as a whole, is constantly 
kept alive in the background. It can now only be hoped that a comprehensive areal-com- 
parative and historical sequel is forthcoming. As it stands, the volume could well serve 
as a model for other descriptive works. 


Columbia University Rosert AUSTERLITZ 
New York, New York 
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Seanchas én Oiledn Tiar. By Tomds O Criomhthain and Robin Flower. Edited with fore- 
word and notes by Séamus O Duilearga. (Dublin: Folklore of Ireland Society, 1956. 
Pp. xxiii + 266, 3 illustrations.) 


This miscellany of episodes and traditions of life on the Blasket Island off the southern 
Irish coast in the nineteenth century is the work of three men. The author was the islander 
Tomas O Criomhthain (O Crohan), whose keen observation and command of his native 
Gaelic made him a remarkable chronicler of the island culture. This is the fourth book 
of his memoires. His autobiography has been translated into English and Swedish: the 
English translation by Robin Flower under the title of The Islandman won widespread 
attention and praise. Robin Flower was a Yorkshireman, for many years Deputy-Keeper 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum, whose scholarly interests led him to the study of 
Gaelic and to the Blasket Island, to which summer after summer he returned, bringing 
his wife on their honeymoon and later their children. Tomas was his main instructor in 
spoken Gaelic, and the contents of this book were written down by Flower from the old 
islander. Flower’s intention was to publish them in a volume containing text and trans- 
lation but other work and illness intervened. After his death his family gave his Irish 
papers, including the uncorrected proofs of this book, to his friend Séamus O Duilearga 
(J. H. Delargy), Director of the Irish Folklore Commission, and expressed the wish that 
he edit the book. O Duilearga has added to the material in proof some other items of 
Tomas’s which he found in Flower’s papers. Some of the material was used by Flower 
for his book The Western Island and a few episodes turn up also in the autobiography. 
The different treatments of the same episodes, when compared, actually add to the in- 
terest of the record. 

The Blasket Island lies two miles west of the mainland but the stormy sea sometimes 
makes passage impossible for weeks, even months. There was neither priest nor policeman 
on the island, although for a period after the Napoleonic war, when a Martello tower was 
erected, there were a few coastguards. In mid-century, a Protestant missionary settled 
there briefly and from 1844 at intervals one teacher after another was in residence. With 
these exceptions, the island community of some 130 souls was one living entirely on what 
could be wrested from the thin soil, the rocks and the sea. Human occupation of the 
island seems to have been discontinuous, and Tomas and his neighbors knew that their 
forbears had settled there recently. Church, commerce and kin kept them connected with 
the mainland. Their culture was not a growth of the island but a transplanted inheritance 
to which the grim circumstances of the island environment gave peculiar character. The 
critical alertness which Flower noted in Tomds was perhaps the fruit of a comparatively 
recent ancestral adaptation. 

Tomas was a realist. Admittedly he accepted some of the traditions of the preternatural 
handed down from the old people, but his bent of mind was away from them. In this 
miscellany it is noticeable that he dwells little on the eerie and ghostly, and where these 
have been accepted as bearing on events, he rather plays them down. His real interest is 
in the vigor with which the islanders met the challenge and dangers of their life. Episode 
after episode telling of rock climbing for birds, seal hunting, fishing, lifting of wreckage, 
eluding or fighting bailiffs and guards, repulsing rent collectors and evictors, fighting other 
trespassing boat crews, all illustrate this interest. The vigor, readiness for violence and 
scorn for weakness would seem almost excessive if the islanders’ slender margin between 
life and death were not remembered. Tomas preferred to speak of the fiagdi ‘hunter’ than 
of the iasgaire ‘fisherman.’ His heroes were hunters of the sea. Chief amongst them was his 
uncle Diarmuid, and a dramatic passage tells of a bird hunting expedition led by Diarmuid 
to an uninhabited rocky islet onto which the men had to leap from the boat in a heavy 
swell. One of the party leaped and fell short, and then having been pulled into the boat 
half drowned and stung by Diarmuid’s scorn made a second unsuccessful leap: he was 
rescued again and sent home contemptuously. For all his hardness a kindlier insight came 
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to Diarmuid—a bird’s vicious bite festered his hand and he admitted he deserved it for 
his pitilessness to his comrade. 

With Tomis’s realism went a taste for nice expression and a gift of narrative. In this 
book they are applied mainly to the remembrances of the older generation. The miscellany 
provides good examples of a gifted Irish peasant’s storytelling skill, particularly as some 
of the incidents appear in slightly different guise in other collections. The paramount in- 
terest in the book, however, is as a vital document of social history. Its value is enhanced 
for Irish social historians by the annotations and copious references to documentary and 
traditional sources added by the editor, who has performed a pious task in memory of his 
two old friends, the island sage and the London scholar. 


Boston, Massachusetts MArre MacNeIti 


Irish Love Songs. Sung by Patrick Galvin with guitar and banjo accompaniment by Al 
Jeffery. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, c1g956. 12” 
LP RLP12-608. Cover notes by Patrick Galvin, $4.98.) 

Irish Street Songs. Patrick Galvin, with banjo and guitar accompaniment by Al Jeffery. 
Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, c1g56. 12” LP RLP 
12-613. Cover notes by Patrick Galvin. $4.98.) 


With the addition of these two very fine albums, the library of the Riverside Folklore 
Series is growing in quantity as well as in quality. In the twenty-nine songs under review, 
a rich cavalcade of Irish life passes by. The classification of the songs into Love Songs 
and Street Songs seems to this reviewer somewhat questionable and arbitrary. The Love 
Songs, in the main, are of the ballad or narrative type, and more tragic in content, whereas 
the Street Songs lean more heavily towards the gay and humorous. In the former album, 


we have, to mention but a few: “Canada Iho,” an Irish variant of the famous Maine 
lumberjack song; “Brian Og and Molly Ban,” an Anglo-Irish ballad of sly humor, with a 
lilting, captivating tune; and “Shule Aron,” a lament of intense yearning and militant hope 
for a return to a free homeland. In contrast, “I Know My Love” is a song of rollicking 
gaiety and infectious humor. The recurrent, melancholy wail “Och anee” in “’Tis Pretty 
To Be in Ballinderry” produces a chilling effect upon the listener. Too bad the recording 
company did not see fit to include, in both albums, text sheets to the songs. It is a serious 
omission which we hope will be corrected in future releases. 

According to Galvin, who contributes, besides his vocal talent, informative and stimu- 
lating program notes to these recordings, the Street Songs “date from the late 18th century 
and the roth century. Although many of them are in fact ‘composed’ songs, these are so 
much in keeping with the national tradition, so close to the truly anonymous ‘folk’ song 
that they at once become merged into the general corpus of balladry and their authorship 
is irrelevant.” There are some delightful songs in this album attesting to the versatility 
and sparkling ingenuity of the Irish folk: “Courting in the Kitchen,” with a jocular, 
catchy refrain joined in by the able banjo (and guitar) accompanist Al Jeffery. “The 
Limerick Rake,” a merry tune with a bouncing melody and irresistible lilt, extolls the 
virtue of carefree life. “Donnely and Cooper” is a proud song recounting the famous bare 
fisted fight between the undefeated Irish champion Dan Connely and the English con- 
tender George Cooper, on 13 December 1815. One of the most delightful songs in both 
albums, for sheer humor and biting satire, is “The Old Range Flute,” sung to the familiar 
tune “Villikens and his Dinah”; it is a strange tale of a religiously chauvinistic flute which 
could play only songs supporting the Orange Order, a Protestant society. The flute could 
not even emit a “papal squeak.” “Whiskey in the Jar” is an eighteenth century highway- 
man ballad in which “the bacchanalian temper” of the “whack fol didleo” refrain has 
little to do with the dramatic exploits of the hero. Space does not permit comment upon 
the other lovely songs in this album, but one cannot help but note that the tune of “Johnny 
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I Hardly Knew Ye,” sung by Galvin as a powerful anti-war lament, is none other than 
that of our favorite American Civil War song “When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
Because of this striking and unquestionable similarity, the story of the origin and author- 
ship of one of America’s most popular national songs may have to be revised. 


Oueens College Cuartes Haywoop 
Flushing, New York 


Folk Songs of Europe. Edited by Maud Karpeles for the International Folk Music Council. 
(London: Novello, International Folk Song Anthologies, Prepared under the auspices 
of the International Music Council with the assistance of UNESCO, 1956. Pp. xxiv + 
268, preface, index of English texts, sources of the songs, contributors. 10/6 English.) 


Folk Songs of Europe is a collection of songs to be sung and enjoyed by amateurs, 
students, and the uninitiated. It is not a comparative study, will not serve as a textual 
companion to treatises such as Entwistle’s European Balladry, and offers very little mate- 
rial that is not secondary in nature. Prepared under the auspices of UNESCO, though 
designed for English speaking peoples, it is a small stone laid into the foundation of the 
“one world to be.” It is obligatory that the scholarly reader and the reviewer approach 
Folk Songs of Europe on its own grounds and not expect from it what will not be there. 

The book contains 183 songs, each with text, music, and English translation, from 
thirty European countries, including Cyprus. In the case of the more diversified nations, 
such as Yugoslavia, Russia, and the United Kingdom, regional groups (for instance, Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Isle of Man) are also represented. The selections were 
made by leading musicologists and folklorists from across the Continent, and the list of 
contributors (which includes Jaap Kunst, Otto Anderson, and Roger Pinon) is distin- 
guished indeed. Maud Karpeles, the editor, is of course a thorough scholar, and even 
though the book unfortunately lacks any sort of comparative notes, background informa- 
tion, or linguistic discussion, it does have an air of competence about it. The sources 
of the songs, and they are almost all from print, are carefully given; the translations are 
sensible, with an eye to idiom and the music rather than to poetic decoration; and the 
melodies are rendered faithfully, without elaboration. 

The selections themselves are extremely varied. Love lyrics, carols, hymns, rounds, ac- 
cumulative songs, dance songs, and ballads are all to be found. Excepting the Scandinavian 
material, the emphasis is on the lyric rather than on the narrative. In some cases this is 
disturbing, even though the lyric tradition is amazingly strong on the Continent. The fine 
Slavic epic ballads, the Spanish romanceros, even the British ballads do not get appropriate 
attention. It is also frustrating that the editor neither wrote a preface discussing the com- 
parative traditions of the songs anthologized (an essay like the one by MacEdward Leach 
in the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend (pp. 106-111]), nor grasped 
the golden chance to include versions of a single ballad like “The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows” as they occur from land to land. Such embellishments would not have hampered 
the popular appeal of the book in any way, yet would have added a valuable comparative 
note. However, any anthology is subject to criticism for what it includes or excludes. As 
Folk Songs of Europe aims to stimulate interest in folk music of all nations, and is only 
casually concerned with full representation and not at all with comparative study, its con- 
tents must be admitted as more than adequate. 

The English speaking amateur is certain to become excited as he encounters familiar 
material in foreign garb. He will feel at home with the Danish “Svend I Rosengaard” 
(“Edward”), studied so thoroughly by Archer Taylor almost 30 years ago; the French 
“La Perdriole” or “The Twelve Months of the Year” (see the “Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas”); the German “Spinn, Spinn,” a song popular in the Hudson River area and 
Pennsylvania. He will note more subtle similarities in motifs like “I wish I were a little 
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bird,” so widely found in Anglo-American lyric, and present in the German “Wenn Ich 
Ein Voéglein War” or the “rose and briar” of “Barbara Allen” to be seen in the Hungarian 
“K4dér Kata.” And he will recognize the American river, sea, and glee club favorite, 
“Shenandoah” (“Across the Wide Missouri”) presented as an English sea chantey under 
the title “Shanadar.” It is in this fashion that Folk Songs of Europe will accomplish its 
mission and do what UNESCO and IFMC hope it will do. 

Thus, the American teacher will find Folk Songs of Europe useful in the way he finds 
the Kolb Treasury of Folk Songs (Bantam 123) useful. The Kolb book, used in folklore 
courses as a supplement, has encouraged, as no teacher can, guitar or auto-harp playing, 
group singing, and collecting on the campus to the result that students have become 
fascinated, even professionally interested, in folklore. The Karpeles book will best be used 
in this manner—as a stimulant, as a lure. And, heaven knows, we need more Americans 
like Taylor, Richmond, and Nygard who understand European folksong traditions as well 
as our own. Cheaper, more compact, and more complete than works like Leonhard 
Deutsch’s Treasury of the World’s Finest Folk Songs, Folk Songs of Europe should be- 
come a standard in the American classroom as a companion to Leach’s Ballad Book or 
Friedman’s The Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the EnglishSpeaking World. It would 
be most appropriate if IFMC and UNESCO were to sponsor companion volumes of songs 
from Asia, South America, and the rest of this “one world.” 


Denison University Tristram P. CorFin 
Granville, Ohio 


Das Erbe des Ostdeutschen Volksgesanges: Geschichte und Verzeichnis seiner OQuellen 
una Sammlungen. By Walter Salmen. Marburger Ostforschungen, herausgegeben von 
Erich Keyser, Band 6. (Wiirzburg: Holzner-Verlag, 1956. Pp. xv + 127. DM 12.90.) 


The subtitle of Salmen’s monograph adequately describes the scope of the work, for it 
is a history of East German folksong collecting and a selected bibliography of collections 
and studies. As such, it should prove immensely useful to students of European folk music. 
Historically, Salmen starts with the traces of folksong noted by chroniclers and other 
writers in the late Middle Ages, the earliest being a few lines of a hymn written down about 
1100 by Cosmas von Prag. Salmen’s material is presented chronologically in three main 
sections: the earliest records from the tenth to the eighteenth centuries, the collections in 
the time of Herder and the Romantics, and the organized collecting since the end of the 
nineteenth century. Geographically, he covers not only Eastern Germany and Prussia, but 
the old provinces and territories of Pomerania, Transylvania, Silesia, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, and various speech islands and German colonies in Russia, Poland, the Baltic 
countries, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Romania. A special section is also devoted to Jewish 
folksong collections in the same areas. A few of the items listed in Salmen’s bibliography 
are collections made in the United States and in South America from German and Jewish 
immigrants. 

Salmen’s history of folksong collecting is thorough and detailed, especially for the 
period from 1800 to the present. He describes the work of many collectors and folksong 
enthusiasts. The activities of influential figures such as Herder and Joseph Georg Meinert 
are stressed. Salmen’s comments upon the attitudes of various collectors towards their 
material are helpful in indicating the reliability of their published collections. The work 
is more than a series of biographies, however, for the influence of social movements on 
the interest in folksong, methods of collecting, and the founding of societies are also 
treated in some detail. Of especial interest to students of folk music are the accounts 
Salmen gives of the founding, growth, and present status of a number of folk music 
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archives. As an example, he mentions the Oberschlesischen Volksliedarchiv, founded in 
Beuthen in 1928, which in 1941 contained 8831 items. Although the material in this 
archive is no longer available, some copies were deposited in the Deutschen Volksliedarchiv. 

Salmen’s definition of folksong is quite broad, and he stresses the basic importance 
of oral tradition in the growth and development of folksong. The emphasis throughout 
the work is on the tunes rather than the texts, there being twenty-four examples of folk 
tunes from various areas scattered throughout the work, most of which are drawn from 
the recordings of the Deutschen Volksliedarchiv. All in all, Salmen’s work is a valuable 
reference tool for the student of folk music who would certainly welcome similar histories 
and selected bibliographies of the folk music of other areas. 


Indiana University Warren E, Roserts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Slovenske l'udove Piesne, Zvazok III. Zozbieral a pripravil Dr. Frantisek Poloczek. (Brati- 
slava: Vydavatelstvo Slovenskej akademie vied, 1956. Pp. 696, music, illus.) 


This is the third part of the collection of Slovak folksongs published by the Slovak 
Academy of Sciences in Bratislava (Pressburg). Though the method and the system of 
this part is, on the whole, the same as in the previous two volumes, there appears to be a 
considerable improvement, not only as far as the arrangement of the materials is concerned, 
but also with regard to the historic-ethnological characterization of the villages in which 
the songs were recorded. The book contains 938 folksongs from six villages, viz. Tura 
Lika (in the western part of the country), Liptovské Sliate and Podkonice (in Central 
Slovakia), and Rejdova, Bajerov and Vel’ke ZaluZice (in the eastern part). A map on p. 38 
well illustrates the location of each settlement included in the first three volumes of the 
collection. 

The songs published in this volume were sung—as the compiler states—by ninety 
singers (forty-nine women and forty-one men) who can be classed into the following four 
stages of life: a) up to fourteen, b) from fourteen to thirty, c) from thirty to fifty, and d) 
from fifty years up. In this collection there are three persons from the first group, twenty- 
six from the second, thirty-three from the third and twenty-eight from the fourth group. 
The singer’s age ranges between eight and eighty-one years. 

Each song is presented with the respective notes indicating the melody and its varia- 
tions. There are love songs, wedding songs, bucolics, lullabies, songs with a family sub- 
ject, and, finally, songs with military, emigrant, or miner themes (the latter mostly of 
newer origin). 

From the musical point of view, it can be generally said that there are very many 
songs (especially older ones) with a preharmonic tonality. These are songs primarily with 
a ceremonial content. For the oldest type of songs of the Slovak peasant and shepherd cul- 
ture, the trichordal songs are characteristic with a scarcely developed melodic line, of 
recitative character. In this volume, twelve songs of that type are represented. A further 
group of 55 songs consists of those with a melody based on the tetrachord. A large number 
(377) shows a quintachordic tonal structure, and the rest: (498 songs) use melodies of a 
harmonic type with a punctuated rhythm (the type of the new Hungarian song). 

The volume as a whole is a very important contribution, not only to Slovak, but to 
Slavic folklore in general. The method used in the work is excellent. The material col- 
lected and preserved in this volume is very valuable and sometimes unique. The technics 
of the editorial work are non plus ultra. If this treasury of Slovak folksongs could be trans- 
lated into a world language such as English, French or German, it would arouse not only 
great enthusiasm among folklorists, but would also greatly help scholars in research work 
on forms of ancient Slavic folksongs and their evolution throughout the centuries. 
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The Slovak Academy of Sciences is to be congratulated for this edition and the com- 
piler can be proud of his great achievement. 


The University of Manitoba J. B. Rupnyéxyy 
Winnipeg, Canada 


FOLKLORE IN THE UNITED STATES 


David Crockett: The Man and the Legend. By James Atkins Shackford. Edited by John 
B. Shackford. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 338, 
frontispiece, map, appendices, notes, bibliography, index. $6.) 


The recent Davy Crockett rage was an American phenomenon. Millions of our country- 
men, seizing upon the sheerest shadows of reality, elected to identify themselves with a 
coonskin hat, invincible fighting and hunting and boasting powers, and the patriotic 
symbol of The Alamo. It is fair to say that not any appreciable percentage of the Crockett 
enthusiasts had a sense of the real Crockett, or an incentive for seeking him. What they 
precisely wanted was the folklore Davy, on whom they could pin their hopes of big things 
coming and gusty living, and through whom they could express all their need to brag 
and bully. 

Then what is the use of Shackford’s book, which explicitly avoids the mythological 
Crockett, and which concerns itself with court records, deeds, Congressional reports, and 
.the difficult business of checking Crockett’s Autobiography and other data against fact? 
Can the folklorist learn from Shackford, or use his findings? There was something irre- 
sistable about Crockett’s personality and career; they excited attitudes and imaginative 
conjectures, yarns, tall tales, and other permutations of song and story. Does it help to 
learn how the original Davy fared? 

Crockett not only became an object of folk interest; he expressed himself freely in 
print, and uniquely, in his autobiography. But there are other products and alleged prod- 
ucts of Davy’s wit and recollection, including a record of his famous tour of the east in 
1834, as a backwoods Congressman on an anti-Jackson propaganda mission. There is 
“his” life of Martin Van Buren. There is even a bogus record of his trip to Texas which 
takes him up almost to the very point of death. The last entry reads: “March 5. Pop, pop, 
pop! Bom, bom, bom! throughout the day. No time for memorandums now. Go ahead! 
Liberty and independence forever!” 

Folklore is not only a quantity. It is a quality. What is the quality of Crockett’s life and 
work? What is the quality of the writings about him? Shackford patiently unearthed the 
full record. Actually, he is modest about his purposes. He has been a student of the 
Crockett legend as well as of Crockett himself, and when he speaks on story or fable, he 
always adds to our understanding of it. The real Crockett illuminates the legend; and the 
legend, to its credit, illuminates the reality. 

What a stunning story it is in itself, this one of an unlettered frontiersman whose 
native wit and capabilities brought him to national attention. It needs to be remembered 
that to be elected to Congress, he had to beat out men of training and intelligence; the 
frontier attracted educated and cultured settlers, as well as barbarians. And Davy’s Con- 
gressional district in western Tennessee was one of the largest in the entire country. Dur- 
ing his campaign to represent it in 1827, he clowned, harangued, and was convivial to 
such an extent that one of his opponents withdrew from the canvass on the grounds that 
he would not represent an electorate which would applaud an acknowledged liar, as the 
audience had applauded Crockett. 

Were the Tennessee voters fools to give their suffrage to this genial and unsophisticated 
candidate? Not quite. His simplicity and democracy were no sham. His fortitude and 
courage were dependable qualities. If he exaggerated the size and number of bears he 
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killed, there was no question of his power and skill in the field. Exaggeration was a kind 
of prayer or gesture of determination which frontier folk understood. Davy’s plain 
acknowledgment of having made false and impossible campaign speeches was, in its way, 
an exposé of campaign methods which plain people could appreciate. Crockett did not 
have to pose as a man of the “pee-pul” as did his old commander during the Creek War, 
the frontier aristocrat Andrew Jackson; Davy was one of the common folk of the frontier. 
Crockett’s independence, his loyalty to Tennesseean, as contrasted with national, interests, 
his fear of strong central government, made him ready game for the anti-Jackson Whigs. 
And so they undertook to make a national figure of him, and found the country ready to 
receive him. 

It should be noted that Davy’s Autobiography, a masterpiece in American folk expres- 
sion, was essentially his own. The shrewd observations, the simple, idiomatic expressions 
of observation and experience, were his own. True, he received aid, but only of a technical 
type, and aid which drew out his qualities rather than manufactured them. Shackford 
provides formal proof of this fact, but the best proof is in writing: the marvelous, circum- 
stantial bear hunts, incidents of the Creek War, in which Crockett is more vivid and 
persuasive than the official reports, incidents from his political campaigns. Many of them 
have an oddly pungent flavor of legend, rendered doubly moving by a sense that they were, 
after all, true. 

Crockett became a victim of his own creators. They exploited him ruthlessly in their 
anti-Jackson campaign. “His” subsequent writings deteriorate. As Shackford observes, 
they sacrificed humor, idiom, and even his homely grammar for blunt vitriolic denuncia- 
tion of “King” Andrew. Moreover, Davy himself assumed a statesmanlike air foreign to 
his personality. He abandoned his mother-wit, in order to mouth clichés about having 
“spoken the truth to the people of my District regardless of Consequences.” The people 
were well advised to release him from his Congressional duties, and thus send him off to 
Texas and immortality. 

“The myth expands genially,” wrote Parrington. Shackford is very close to superb in 
tracing its causes and growth. Crockett, in his own phrase, was “common as coon spore 
in a barley patch.” But more, he embodied the vital qualities of the frontier. Frontier 
resoluteness, forthright meeting of challenges, and acceptance of catastrophic circumstances 
all joined arrestingly in his figure and personality: 


” 


Society today may look upon such adventures as more foolhardy than wise [Shackford ob- 
serves]. In the backwoods the qualities of unusual strength, unusual perseverance, extraordinary 
courage, unbelievable determination, even in connection with what may now appear to be 
relatively trivial matters, were the measures of a man because they were in a very real sense the 
measures of life. Crockett so excelled in these qualities that when an incredible story was to be 
told, the fixing on Crockett about whom to tell it lent it that air of reality and credibility which 
made the story delicious to its hearers. (Page 243) 


Shackford has other, numerous passages which light up the mysteries of our folklore. 
He pays explicit tribute to those who have probed its manifestations in and about Crockett. 
His history is not a thing separate from folklore; it is its soil and sky. 


Antioch College Lous FILver 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Half Horse Half Alligator, The Growth of the Mike Fink Legend. Edited with an intro 
duction and notes by Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 289, preface, bibliography, illustrations. $5.00.) 

Mike Fink’s prowess as marksman, fistfighter, and keelboatman made him a hero to 
the whole western frontier of nineteenth century America. Born in western Pennsylvania 
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about 1770, he grew up in the forests and along the rivers which during his youth became 
the main travelled roads to the Far West. In personality and in abilities, Fink epitomized 
the central traits of his period. In a carefully detailed twenty-eight page introduction, Blair 
and Meine present the social scene through which Fink strode both as man and as legend. 

The book’s main contribution is its anthology section. The editors have compiled the 
printed materials which, throughout the decades since Mike’s death in 1824, have reflected 
and influenced the character of his fame. Beginning with Morgan Neville’s treatment of 
Fink in The Last of the Boatman (1828), the reader moves successively through such 
published accounts as Mike Fink, the Last of the Boatmen (1829); the stories which 
appeared in the Crockett Almanacs for 1837 and 1839; T. B. Thorpe’s The Disgraced 
Scalp-lock (1842); Trimming a Darky’s Heel (1847) by John S. Robb; Mike Fink: the 
Last of the Boatmen (1847) by Joseph M. Field; Lige Shattuck’s Reminiscence of Mike 
Fink (1848); Mike Fink: a Legend of the Ohio (1848) by Emerson Bennett; more 
Crockett Almanac stories (1850-1853); and various detailed allusions to Fink which have 
appeared since that time, the latest being Julian Lee Rayford’s Two Stories about Mike 
Fink (1956). 

As a folklore study, Half Horse Half Alligator indicates the extent to which written 
literature affects oral literature and vice versa. This is the major reason for publishing 
another volume devoted to Mike Fink, for Blair and Meine are frank to point out that 
Fink has lost his oral vitality. Today, as “a figure of history rather than of living legend,” 
he is the property of scholars. His world and the value of his ways have vanished, except as 
reflections of a tempestuous period in American life. 

The editors have performed a valuable service in compiling once and for all the mate- 
rials which, in libraries at least, serve to keep Mike Fink alive. If few readers today find 
much to admire in the gaucheries, bluster, and fighting talents which once made Fink’s 
name a by-word, they can still understand, through the efforts of the present editors, the 
appeal Fink held for his own contemporaries. 


Texas Western College Josepn Leacu 
El Paso, Texas 


They Knew Paul Bunyan. By E. C. Beck. Illustrated by Anita Eneroth. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. 255, foreword, index of songs and poems, 
music. $4.75.) 

In 1941, E. C. Beck published a book entitled Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks. Seven 
years later this volume, revised and enlarged, was reissued as Lore of the Lumber Camps. 
In his prefatory statement to They Knew Paul Bunyan, Beck refers to his previous two 
books, both published by the University of Michigan Press, and alludes to a travel grant 
which allowed him to collect and transcribe material directly from the logging camps. But 
he does not admit any obligation to earlier works and implies by this omission that the 
1956 volume is a new book. The fact seems to be that the compiler and the publisher 
have issued virtually the same book three times under different titles. 

They Knew Paul Bunyan contains 67 lumberjack ballads or songs with appropriate 
but brief headnotes which provide some comment about the selections and scrupulously 
list the informants who aided the compiler. Fourteen of these ballads do not appear in 
Lore of the Lumber Camps, which, incidentally, included 118 selections. But the additions 
are trivial and not especially interesting. Such familiar ballads as “The Jolly Shanty Boy,” 
“Little Brown Bulls,” “The Little Eau Pleine,” “The Big Eau Claire,” “Round River 
Drive,” and “The Jam on Gerry’s Rocks” appear in both the 1948 and the 1956 collections, 
and most of them had previously been published as far back as 1926 by Franz Rickaby in 
his well known Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy. Moreover, Lore of the Lumber 
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Camps contains a greater number of variant versions. Occasionally there are differences in 
details. Thus the ballads entitled “The Shanty Boy Wins,” “Wild Mustard River,” and 
“Shanty-Boy’s Reveille” in Lore of the Lumber Camps become respectively “The Shanty 
Boy and the Mossback,” “Down By the Wild Mustard River,” and “Reveille in the 
Woods” in the present book. Both reveilles, incidentally, come from the same informant. 
Much of the material in chapter seven of Lore of the Lumber Camps entitled “Tall Tales 
from Tall Timber” is reutilized as “Tall Tales from the Thick Timber” in chapter one of 
They Knew Paul Bunyan, including even the supposed reminiscence by Perry Allen about 
Paul Bunyan and the “documentary” letter signed “Joe Muffreau.” 

Much of the prefatory material preceding each ballad is identical in the two books 
although there are some verbal changes and the headnotes in They Knew Paul Bunyan are 
consistently shorter. Occasionally extra informants are enumerated in the present volume 
but the ballad texts are almost invariably the same. In the introduction to “Paddy Hart” 
in They Knew Paul Bunyan (p. 218) some fourteen words of the original commentary 
are inadvertently omitted, resulting in a garbled note. The present volume has an index 
of titles but no bibliography. Moreover the title is a misnomer. Very little of the book has 
even a remote relevance to Paul Bunyan, and the flat statement on p. 3 that “Paul Bunyan 
was mentioned in books before 1900” is misleading because no documentation is given 
and no books are cited. The reader must conclude that They Knew Paul Bunyan contains 
little which is unavailable in the earlier book and that it is a shorter and popularized ver- 
sion of Lore of the Lumber Camps. 

Not to end on an entirely negative note, one might remark that They Knew Paul 
Bunyan is a well designed book with attractive line drawings by Anita Eneroth. It is 
good to read the familiar ballads again, and the informative or critical material does not 
get in the way of the text. If the belated jacks who sang these ballads did mot know Paul 
Bunyan in the flesh, at least they were adept in all the crafts and skills of the woods which 
he symbolizes. 


University of Illinois Joun T. FLANAGAN 
Urbana, Illinois 


American Folk Tales and Songs and other Examples of English-American Tradition as 
Preserved in the Appalachian Mountains and Elsewhere in the United States. Compiled 
with introduction and notes by Richard Chase. (New York: A Signet Key Book pub- 
lished by the New American Library, 1956. Pp. 239. Drawings by Joshua Tolford; 
music edited with the assistance of Raymond Kane McLain, Annabel Morris Buchanan, 
and John Powell. Introduction, suggested further reading, title index. Paper, $.50.) 


Folklorists who teach courses in American folklore will be interested in Richard 
Chase’s new anthology, American Folk Tales and Songs. The book might prove suitable 
for classroom use, for it prints samples of various kinds of Anglo-American folklore. The 
largest section is devoted to folktales, most of which were recorded by Chase and some of 
which are reprinted from his earlier collections. There is a fair selection of Marchen in- 
cluding Aarne-Thompson Types 301 (p. 71), 330 A (p. 21), 720 (p. 47), 875 (p. 78), 
gor (p. 226), 923 (p 31), 955 (p. 37), 1361 (p. 42), 1525A (p. 74), 1535 (p. 79), 1640 
(p. 86). There are also a few examples of “ghost” stories, noodle stories, tall tales, and 
jokes. A second section contains ballads and songs: nine traditional ballads, seven more 
recent ballads, thirteen lyric songs, six folk hymns, and five songs for children. Four fiddle 
tunes are given in a separate section. Nearly all the melodies given in the work, and there 
are over fifty, are given in shape-note transcription. A helpful brief discussion of this 
system of notation and of the modes is given in the general introduction. Next comes a 
short section which describes the figures for and gives accompanying songs for five games 
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and country dances. A miscellaneous chapter includes several items, one of which is an 
interesting example of a mock oration. Around a half dozen riddles are scattered through- 
out the book. An interesting, but too brief, “Amateur Collector’s Guide” with a finding 
list and a small bibliography closes the work. A number of notes of unequal quality are 
provided, some in the form of headnotes for individual items, some as general introduc- 
tions for the sections and chapters. 

Chase has selected attractive items and his anthology makes interesting reading. The 
wide range of material is commendable. The book certainly represents a great advance 
over most other compliations of American folklore for the general reader which are in 
print, for nearly all the items which are included can be accepted as folklore. A group of 
obituaries written down by an almost illiterate mountain man are included because of 
their “pioneer color,” but Chase points out that they are “not strictly folklore.” 

It is, unfortunately, in the longest section of the book, that dealing with folktales, that 
the work’s limitations are most obvious. Most of the stories are extensively rewritten. 
Sometimes the revisions by the editor are indicated, sometimes not. In some cases the 
rewriting extends only to the language used. For the first story in the collection, “Wicked 
John and the Devil” (Type 330A), after telling the tale in his own way Chase gives the 
ending of the story transcribed from a phonograph record made by the orginal informant. 
In this instance the rewriting seems to consist mostly of changing the simple, direct 
language of the informant into an involved dialectal rendering. In the well-known tale 
entitled “Mr. Fox” (Type 955) we have an example of more extensive reworking. Chase, 
convinced that the narrative “Fox Riddle” was once a part of the folktale, has included 
the riddle in his version of the tale. Arbitrarily combining these two independent items 
has created a marked logical inconsistency in the narrative. To assume that the narrative 
riddle and the folktale belong together because a Mr. Fox appears in both of them is no 
more logical than assuming that all the so-called “Jack tales” were originally told as one 
long narrative. The folksongs are also often composites. About his version of the well- 
known riddle song “I Gave My Love a Cherry,” for instance, Chase says, “The tune is 
that sung by Horton Barker, with one phrase changed by John Powell. The text is from 
several sources. And the third line I learned from Susie Reed” (p. 156). Even though one 
may regret these many revisions on the part of the editor, it is certainly to the editor’s 
credit that he has indicated many of them in his notes. 

The book is not the ideal anthology of American folklore that teachers of folklore 
classes have been long hoping to see. In addition to the rewriting and the varying quality 
of the notes, the book is altogether too short. The eighty-odd pages of folktales, for in- 
stance, would not keep a class busy for long. However, because the book reprints fairly 
good samples of a wide variety of folklore types and because it is certainly inexpensive, 
American Folk Tales and Songs will undoubtedly find a place among texts for classroom 
use. 


Indiana University Warren E. Roserts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


A Folk Song Chapbook. Collected by Marion Kingston. (Beloit, Wisconsin: The Beloit 
Poetry Journal, Vol. 6, No. 2, Chapbook No. 4, 1955. Pp. 38, editor’s note, music. 
$2.50 [cloth]; 75¢ [paper].) 

A Folk Song Chapbook is a highly miscellaneous collection of forty, mainly humorous 
or would-be humorous, items from fourteen states, one Canadian province, and Scotland. 
Nearly half the pieces are from the collection of Marjorie Kimmerle of the University of 
Colorado. Only one tune is provided, and there is little editorial apparatus. Fairly recent 
nonsense rhymes and songs are heavily represented along with an occasional counting-out 
rhyme, play-party song, or ballad. The quality of these pieces varies widely. Some of the 
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texts, like those of “The Trooper and the Maid” (Child 299), “Mouse Went A-Courtin,’” 
“Tyin’ Knots in the Devil’s Tail,” and “Paper of Pins” are worthwhile contributions. 
Others are worthless, like a grade school quatrain about Tonto and the Lone Ranger or 
vulgar like “Five Old Ladies Locked in a Lavatory.” Some are sacrilegious parodies of a 
type sometimes sung by college students at beer parties: “Christianity Hits the Spot” 
(tune, “Pepsi Cola”); “Stay With God”; “Gutter Song” (Put your nickel on the drum,/ 
Save your soul you drunken bum”). In fact, a kind of sophomoric cleverness alien to the 
folk keeps cropping up, as also in “Little Willy” and “My Cross-Eyed Gal,” both of whom 
“never died so suddenly before.” 

The fact that all these pieces have come from oral sources does not justify their being 
called folksongs. If the term is to have any meaning it must not stand for every set of 
anonymous verses which happens to lodge in someone’s memory. The editor’s responsibility 
is to define and select, to sift the genuine from the spurious. For example, an amusing 
song about ancient Britons rubbing woad on their bodies might be remembered for a 
while at Bryn Mawr College, where it was collected, but no sound definition of folksong 
would include it. A Folk Song Chapbook has some entertainment value but it lacks edi- 
torial control and a clear purpose. The booklet suggests, however, that a well-made col- 
lection of orally circulated songs from the colleges might have some sociological interest. 


University of Pennsylvania G. Matcotm Laws, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


American Industrial Folksongs. Sung by John Greenway. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. 
(New York: Riverside Records, 1955. 12” LP RLP 12-607, cover notes by John Green- 
way. $4.98.) 

In his notes on the envelope of American Industrial Folksongs, John Greenway asks 
that the listener “. . . should exercise a willing suspension of the esthetic judgment” and 
pleads Walt Whitman’s extenuation of his own work: “No one will get at my verses 
who views them as an artistic performance. .. . The word of my book nothing, the drift 
of it everything.” This places a severe strain upon a reviewer, for if he is not to exercise 
his esthetic judgment, he has nothing left except to list the contents (and this could as 
well be done by the publisher in an advertisement as by a reviewer) or to exercise his 
scholarly judgment as if it existed separately from his other evaluative processes. 

The closest approach which any of the songs on this record make to folksong is either 
parody or simply the borrowing of a folk melody. The parodies range from the simple 
minded “What Shall We Do for the Striking Seamen” (guess what the tune is!) and the 
only slightly more elaborated development of “Farther Along” which adapts the gospel 
hymn to a specific situation, to “Down on Roberts’ Farm” and “Hard Times in the Mill,” 
both of which are effective adaptations of “Hard Times in Cryderville Jail.” These last 
songs, moreover, are the only songs on the record which show any evidence of having 
been transmitted by oral tradition. 

With the exception of three songs (“There is Power in a Union,” “Farther Along,” 
and “Union Burying Ground”), the texts for all of the eighteen songs may be found in 
Greenway’s American Folk Songs of Protest (reviewed in JAF, LXVII [1954], 96-98). 
The record is a fitting companion to the book and will undoubtedly be popular with 
the educational directors for various locals who will probably employ it to whip up in- 
terest in singing and perpetuating the song book tradition. 


Indiana University W. Epson Richmonp 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Bloody Ballads. Classic British and American Murder Ballads. Sung by Paul Clayton. 
Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, 1956. 12” LP RLP12- 
615. Cover notes by Paul Clayton and Kenneth S. Goldstein. $4.98.) 
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Blood, Booze ’n Bones. Sung by Ed McCurdy, banjo accompaniment by Erik Darling. 
(New York: Elektra Records, 1956. 12” LP EKL-108. Cover notes by Kenneth S. 
Goldstein. Booklet with complete texts accompanies, 12 pp.) 


Paul Clayton’s singing style is sometimes so pure as to be almost colorless, perhaps be- 
cause he is trying too hard to approximate naive folksinging. For “The Cruel Mother” 
(Child 20) and “Jellon Grame” (Child g0A), the latter never before recorded, incidentally, 
his style is right; for “Delia,” “Stackolee,” and “John Hollin” (a Louisiana version of 
“John Hardy”) the listener wants more gusto in delivery, more body, more savory inflec- 
tions. The best things in this album are the eight or so American murder ballads, almost 
all of which are variations on the story of An American Tragedy. Though the lines seldom 
rise to the level of even mediocre poetry, when mated with the tunes they have a measure 
of charm and occasionally surprise us with a moment of affecting pathos. The most 
famous, “Pearl Bryan,” is among the least appealing, but “The Banks of the Ohio” has 
a fluent melody which conveys the quiet remorse of the murderer with untypical effective- 
ness, and the pounding chorus of “Poor Ellen Smith” is frenetic enough to explain why 
the authorities feared its singing would stir up a riot. “Omie Wise,” thanks to the tune, 
once again emerges as a marvelously dark and haunting ballad. Clayton, however, is not 
so fortunate in his tune for “Tom Dula,” which sounds suspiciously like a Latin American 
ballroom dance number current in the 1930’s. The flamenco embellishments in the guitar 
accompaniment to “Pretty Polly” also jar. 

The folklorist of strict interests will find much less to study on McCurdy’s record, but 
he will have to admit that this singer certainly knows how to “put across” a song, even 
to the extent of drunken lisping, sour notes, roaring, and other forms of vocal mugging. 
The fun is abetted by Erik Darling’s banjo, which weaves in and out brilliantly, adding 
its saucy comment to the humorous pieces, and lyrical poignancy to the serious ones. As 
the facetious, catch-dollar title of the album suggests, McCurdy’s themes are crime, 
drunkenness and gambling. “Lamkins” jostles “Stackerlee” and “John Hardy”; staples of 
collegiate songfests like “No More Booze” and “The Pig and the Inebriate” are side by side 
with the mournful “Kentucky Moonshiner” and the hobo favorite “Portland County Jail.” 
Most of the songs have frequently been sung on records, if seldom with such verve and 
lack of inhibition, but the few rarities, particularly the temperance song “The Drunkard’s 
Doom,” are not unimportant. From Vance Randolph’s Ozark collection, it is clear that the 
lyrical propaganda set afloat by the “Good Templars,” the W. C. T. U. and other such 
organizations bulks large in the folk repertoire in many areas. It is good to have McCurdy’s 
sample, for even though he is spoofing the song, he does indicate the quality of its type. 
The moving sincerity with which “The Cowboy’s Lament” is sung deserves mention 
and praise. 

Both albums are edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein, and the annotations are up to his 
usual standard in interest and brevity. 


Harvard University ALBERT B, FrrepMAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Folksongs and Ballads of Virginia. Sung by Paul Clayton. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. 
(New York: Folkways Records, 1956. 10” LP FP 47-3. Album notes by Kenneth S. 
Goldstein, 16 pp. texts and comments. $4.25.) 


Because commercial issue of field recording is an ideal seldom attained, we may find 
the collector-singer the best “compromise between tradition and art.” Furthermore, to the 
renditions of a talented and meticulous collector-singer, the addition of careful notes could 
make further publication unnecessary. 

Clayton’s garnering from the fertile soil of Virginia partially satisfies the requirements, 
for he is a talented singer and has inherited as well as discovered a folksong tradition. 
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Unfortunately, Massachusetts background and radio experience war with the Southern 
style of the songs. We cannot determine if tune doctoring was necessary to fit the melodies 
to the accompaniment, but we do know that the guitar is used as an “expressive” instru- 
ment, atypical of folk style. 

The notes to the transcriptions are far above average, including unpublished informa- 
tion as well as citing analogues, often identifying informants, and even indicating which 
texts are composites, though omitting necessary collation. 

The selection of songs from Clayton’s unpublished collection seems excellent, as it 
includes a number of rare or rarely issued pieces. Because of extensive prior publication 
from Virginia, only three of the fourteen songs are Child ballads (Nos. 74, 81, and 278), 
but we are pleased by the inclusion of the variant “Lord Darnell.” Among the unusual 
pieces are the American “Talt Hall” (reported only once previously) and “Harvey Logan.” 
The English “Wild Rover” is rare in the United States, and the interesting and important 
“In the Pines” has been avoided by recording artists other than “hillbilly.” Also of note 
are the dance-song, “If I Had a Bottle of Rum”; “Poor Old Maids,” which is almost re- 
stricted to Virginia; and “Bill Dooley,” a cante fable version of the “John Henry Hammer 
Song.” “Railroad Bill,” “Gambling Man,” “Frankie” (“and Johnny”), and “The Little 
Pig” complete the album. 

Though not quite the ideal, these renditions are pleasing and useful. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Witcus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Banjo Songs of the Southern Mountains. Played and sung by Obray Ramsey and Henry 
Gentry, George Pegram and Walter Parham, Harry and Jeanie West, and Samantha 
Bumgarner. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, 1956. 
12” LP RLP12-610. Cover notes by John Greenway. $4.98.) 


This is an unusual commercial recording in that the performers are folk artists and 
the subject is basically an influence, rather than a performer, a region, or a song type. It 
is true that, although some of the recordings were made in New York, all of the per- 
formers are associated with the North Carolina Folk Festival. And indeed most of today’s 
top banjo pickers seem to come from North Carolina. But the essence of the album is its 
convincing demonstration of the importance of the five string banjo in reshaping elements 
in the Anglo-American folk tradition. 

From the contents of this album one could define “banjo song” only as “any song with 
banjo accompaniment,” for the selections range from the virtually unaltered street ballad 
“Boston Burglar” to the loosely connected stanzas which are most often associated with 
the banjo, and which the communalists once took for improvisations. There are the hoe- 
down “Cripple Creek,” the blues “Careless Love,” the local ballad “Poor Ellen Smith,” 
the minstrel “Keep My Skillet Good and Greasy,” and the recreated “Pretty Polly.” The 
extent to which the banjo carried and determined the style of text, tune, and performance 
that developed in Southern folksong in the late nineteenth century may be impossible to 
determine, but we can see clearly that a large place must be granted to the ungodly 
banjo minstrel and his wire-held French harp. 

The performances on this recording are excellent and illustrate a number of variations 
of banjo style, stopping short only of recent country music developments. (Mention of the 
influence of hillbilly recordings might seem beside the point, since the oldest of the per- 
formers recorded on Columbia in the early days of commercialized hillbilly—but the 
youngest performers are avid collectors of early hillbilly issues.) We shall look forward to 
a forthcoming record album by the same performers. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wnevus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Southern Mountain Folksongs and Ballads. Played and sung by Artus Moser, Virgil Stur- 
gill, George Pegram, Walter Parham, Obray Ramsey, Harry and Jeanie West. Edited 
by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: Riverside Records, c1956. 12” LP RLP12-617. 
Cover Notes by Kenneth S. Goldstein. $4.98.) 


This record is full of delightful surprises. Being a fox hunter myself, I was particularly 
pleased with George Pegram’s “Mountain Fox Chase.” There are also two convincing 
performances in Sturgill’s “Devilish Mary” and “Charles Guiteau.” The best vocal style 
is displayed by Obray Ramsey whose singing even approaches del canto in places. Child 
54 (“The Cherry Tree”) was never better told than it is here, in a slightly unrhymed ver- 
sion sung by Artus Moser. 

The information on the record sleeve as to who sings what is rather confused; other- 
wise, the sleeve presents a wonderfully clear introduction to the contents of the record. The 
high spots, for me, were the singing to dulcimer accompaniment and to five-string banjo, 
and the fact that the banjo picking is far and away the best I have encountered in many a 
long day’s march. 


Lexington, Kentucky Joun Jacos Nixes 


K. C. Douglas. A Dead-Beat Guitar and the Mississippi Blues. (Stamford, Connecticut: 
Cook Laboratories, c1955. 12” LP5002. Cover notes. $4.98.) 

American Street Songs. Harlem Street Spirituals sung by Rev. Gary Davis; Carolina Street 
Ballads sung by Pink Anderson. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: River- 
side Records, 1956. 12” LP RLP12-611. Cover notes by Daniel G. Hoffman and Ken- 
neth S. Goldstein, comment. $4.98.) 

Negro Prison Songs from the Mississippi State Penitentiary. Work songs and Blues re- 
corded, edited and annotated by Alan Lomax. (New York: Tradition Records, 1957. 
12” LP TLP1020. Cover notes; album notes, 16 pp. $4.98.) 


K. C. Douglas is a singer from Jackson, Mississippi, apparently self-taught, and the pos- 
sessor of a straightforward and dynamic style of guitar playing and singing which fits into 
the general pattern of Southern Negro folk style. All his songs are basically blues in feeling 
and execution, although not necessarily in formal structure in which odd numbers of meas- 
ures, parts of beats, and a free harmonic style are used. The songs that Douglas sings are 
not known to me, and seem probably to be of his own invention—my own favorite is 
“Mercury Blues,” which, in part, says: “The gal I love, I stole her from a friend,/ The fool 
got lucky, stole her back again./ Cause you know, he had a Mercury./ Yes, you know he 
had a Mercury Ford./ I’m gonna buy a Mercury/ And cruise up and down the road.” The 
record is a good, an honest performance of popular, Southern Negro folksong types, well 
recorded and with good surfaces. The cover notes are practically worthless, and it is a pity 
that Cook does not do something about it. 

In contrast, the Riverside record has excellent, although short, cover notes by Daniel 
G. Hoffman and Kenneth S. Goldstein. The first side is devoted to Pink Anderson, who 
hails from Spartanburg, South Carolina, and who makes his living wholly from itinerant 
street singing. Picking up local helpers in whatever town he works, he sings a selection of 
songs which is relatively well known, and popular—thus “John Henry,” “Every Day in 
the Week,” “The Ship Titanic,” “Greasy Greens,” “Wreck of the Old 97,” “I’ve Got 
Mine,” “He’s In the Jailhouse Now,” which are cited as “typical of Anderson’s street per- 
formances,” and which are a melange of folk and popular selections. His performance, in 
a rather nondistinctive singing style, is also relatively popular. 

The second side is a series of religious songs sung by a blind Harlem singer-minister 
who earns his living from street and store-front church performances, Reverend Davis is 
an outstanding performer on the guitar—his renditions are elaborated with the use of dy- 
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namics and special effects, although he still is basically a folk singer. His repertoire in- 
cludes “Blow. Gabriel,” ““Twelve Gates To the City,” “Samson and Delilah,” “Oh, Lord, 
Search My Heart,” “Get Right Church,” “You Got to Go Down,” “Keep Your Lamp 
Trimmed and Burning,” “There Was a Time That I Was Blind.” 

The songs in the Lomax album were recorded in the Mississippi State Penitentiary at 
Parchman in 1947; they are sung both by individuals and by groups of singers, many taken 
in actual work situations. The repertoire is unsophisticated, the singing style rough and 
dynamic. In the cover notes Lomax writes, “Even in 1947 I could see that the custom of 
work-song singing was dying out at Parchman. . . . The old-timers had lost their voices, 
and most of the young prisoners regarded the practice as ‘old fogeyism’.” But while there 
may be nothing here to match in sheer virtuosity and fine group concept the old Kelley 
Pace group that Lomax recorded in the early 40’s, clearly all is not lost, at least to 1947, for 
there is a fine group rendition of “The Murder’s Home,” exciting polyphonic renditions of 
“Prettiest Train” and “Early in the Mornin’,” beautiful hollering in “Whoa Buck,” and 
“Levee Camp Holler,” a good harmonica performance of “Prison Blues,” new versions of 
“Black Woman,” “Jumpin’ Judy,” “Rosie,” and “Stackolee,” and other material as well. 

The cover notes give a short general background for American Negro worksong sing- 
ing, and the album notes in a separate booklet give the song texts as well as specific com- 
ment on each song. This is another fine album by Alan Lomax, one which will take its 
place, I am sure, among the best of Southern Negro recordings. 


Northwestern University Atan P, MerriaM 
Evanston, Illinois 


FOLKLORE IN AUSTRALIA 


Speewa. The Journal of the Australian Folklore Society. (Redfern, N.S.W.: Jeffrey Way. 
Irregular publication since April, 1954. Single copies, 2s Australian.) 


Singabout. The Magazine of the Bush Music Club. (Woolloomooloo, N.S.W.: Alan 
Scott. Quarterly, since summer 1956. Single copies, 2s Australian.) 


Bushwhacker Broadsides. (Sydney: The Bush Music Club, Single copies, threepence.) 
Wattle Records. (Woolloomooloo, N.S.W., 131 Cathedral Street.) 


Of serial publications in Australian folklore and folksong, this is all there is. After 
more than 170 years of unique development, in isolated communities on an isolated conti- 
nent in a strange environment, the British immigrants of a class rich in the folklore of 
the motherland and inspired by a new and fiercely voluble national character, now support 
one irregularly published series of broadsides, mimeographed; a journal of folklore, 
mimeographed; and a magazine of folksong, until the last offset number, mimeographed— 
an average issue of thirty pages, a total, since the first issue of Speewa in 1954, of exactly 
100 pages, or about one-third the print devoted during that time to chess in Sydney. 

Of course, there are, in addition, occasional references in general Australian periodicals 
to the really rich folk tradition that the uneducated Australian is ignorant of and the 
educated Australian ignores; a few knowledgeable articles from time to time by folklorist 
Edgar Waters and historian Russel Ward, a continuing series of admirable folk-historical 
pieces by Bill Wannan, the Ben Botkin of Australia, and, in the middlebrow leftist jour- 
nals, Meanjin and Overland, such folk material as can be adapted to their larger purpose. 
To be fully inclusive, one might mention the weird Spurs, Australia’s Only National 
Cowboy Magazine, but not in mixed company. The situation is the same for books on 
folklore and folksong: so far, not one really good study or collection, and only a half dozen 
of any kind. Australia is just not interested in its folklore—and this for three reasons. 

First, the discipline has absolutely no academic status in Australia. The anthropologists 
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are much too busy untangling aboriginal kinship systems to be bothered with bush songs 
and lore, and the professors of English literature, understandably annoyed by the over- 
weening popular adulation of bush poets like Banjo Paterson and Will Lawson which 
smothers conventional poets in a bombast of Face-on-the-Barroom-Floor verse, carry their 
antipathy over to all earthy material. 

Secondly, the man in the pub has been too long and too thoroughly indoctrinated by 
American taste in entertainment to go back to the old ways. Urban life has absorbed bush 
life, and the old singing, reciting, and taletelling shearer now collects tram fares in the 
daytime and at night goes to American movies, stands outside shop windows to sce 
fantastically priced TV sets showing American canned programs, listens to American 
popular music around the clock on wireless, and when he buys sheet music and phono 
graph records, is almost entirely guided in his choice by the Hit Parade. His uncritical 
servitude is at least partly responsible for the third and most serious obstacle to acceptance 
by responsible people of Australian folk material, which is that folksong collecting and 
publishing today is in the hands of the Communists. 

This brings us back to the task at hand, the consideration of Singabout, Speewa, and 
the Bushwhacker Broadsides. All three publications are produced by very largely the same 
people: the nucleus a seven member “bush band,” that plays on such dinkum Aussie instru- 
ments as the button accordion, tin whistle, bush bass, and lagerphone; fine traditional songs 
collected in the field by selfless John Meredith, and poor quality topical songs written by 
people who have little in common but discontent, from poet, scholar, and musician John 
Manifold (whose Bandicoot Ballads, reviewed in an earlier number of the JAF, are wholly 
admirable, traditional, and free from taint), to the aged Melbourne fisherman and long 
range weather forecaster Wally Goodbody, who blames his decreased efficiency as a theo- 
retical meteorologist on the H-Bomb. The Bush Music Club, whose organs are Singabout 
and the Bushwhacker Broadsides, is built around the Bushwhackers’ Band, and includes 
perhaps two dozen active members, nearly all of whom are genuinely interested in pleasant 
evenings with the old songs and dances. The Australian Folklore Society, publisher of 
Speewa, consists of these people augmented by members of real distinction in Australasian 
scholarship, such as venerable Alfred Hill, “the Father of Maori music.” All are congenial 
people, generous and cooperative. The combined organizations contain only three or four 
Communists. “Aeow,” said one impartial member, “we’re only a little bit communistic.” 
True, but being a little bit communistic is like being a little bit pregnant. 

To understand what this means, one should examine not only Singabout, the major 
publication in this group, but also the British Sing and the American Singout, since all 
come from the same mould, and except for local variations of little importance (Singout, 
for example, doesn’t publish general anti-American songs), all are doubleplusgood duck- 
speakers of a certain political philosophy. There is a place for such publications (one here is 
reminded of what Ethan Allen said when Universalism was suggested to him as a religion 
he could subscribe to), for the leftist students did make us realize that folksong can be 
concerned with sociological and economic themes as well as murder and seduction, but 
for a healthy situation they should be overbalanced by a tremendous weight of sound, 
conventional scholarship, as in the case of the United States, or by a tremendous weight 
of goodness, as in the case of England, where folklore is still in the hands of elderly 
clergymen. he 

The current issue of Singabout is a typical one. It contains 13 songs: “Look Out 
Below,” a traditional ballad of the gold digging days; “Young Les Darcy,” one of several 
mawkish elegies to the Australian middleweight who, as everybody knows, was poisoned 
by the jealous Americans in 1917, though his most remarkable autopsy was written by 
Otto Floto in the Denver Post: “He died of a broken heart and because his fellow man 
had forgotten that six feet of earth makes us all of one size”; “Bobbie the Rep,” a tribute 
to a representative of the building workers’ union, which, with two other Communist 
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unions, calls eighty-six percent of Australian strikes; “Myxo,” a versified condemnation of 
myxomatosis, which “killed off the bunny, the friend of the poor”; “The Crocodile,” an 
old sailors’ song; “Shark Song,” which draws parallels between the Moreton Bay man- 
eaters and the installment collector; “Ameralia”: “They’ve sent us their Marilyn and six 
crates of gum/And they’ve copped all our oil and our uranium/ Sing Yankee sing 
Doodle sing dinky-di dink/ We’re the United States of Australia, Inc.”; “The Motor Car,” 
inspired by the $10,000,000 profit General Motors took out of Australia last year to the 
surprise and dismay of Australians who fervently believed the Holden was “Australia’s 
Own Car”; and “Goorianawa,” a rollicking old shearers’ song. Of these, only three are 
worth the print, from either an esthetic or sociohistorical valuation: “Goorianawa,” “The 
Crocodile,” “Look Out Below,” and “The Motor Car.” 

Speewa does better. With no ulterior purposes to beguile the reader, it contains in the 
current issue two fine traditional ballads: “Ben Hall,” a bushranger ballad collected from 
Sally Sloane, who was midwifed nearly seventy years ago by Ben Hall’s sister, and “Peter 
Clarke,” as good a ballad as any country has produced; one lyric folksong, “The Drover’s 
Dream,” one recitation (the distinguishing form of Australia folklore), several capable 
book reviews, three Australian fiddle tunes, and a small collection from the “Speewa,” that 
fabulous country beyond the Black Stump where even the Darby Ram is only a gamboling 
two-tooth. 

The Bushwhacker Broadsides for the most part are single copies of songs that have 
appeared in Singabout. They are now twelve in number: six Ned Kelly songs (reviewed 
earlier in JAF), three traditional folksongs, and three wonderfully poor modern songs. 

Australians, statistics tell us, read twice as much as Americans, but they don’t read 
these publications, or, for that matter, any folklore. At listening they are better, and it is in 
phonograph records that the best hope for the future reposes. Regal-Zonophone, a com- 
mercial record company, has been for some years succeeding with traditional bush songs 
interspersed in a welter of hillbilly material; Riverside Records of New York have issued a 
12” LP recording of Australian bush ballads; another microgroove album from the Aus- 
tralian play, Reedy River, has been doing well, and most recently and most importantly, 
Wattle Records of Sydney has sold ten times as many copies of their first releases of 
Australian folksongs as anticipated, a success which has enabled them to venture on an 
ambitious program in the next few months. Several more bush song records are in the 
making, at least one 12” microgroove record of unpolished, pure folk artistry, comparable 
to the Library of Congress records, releases of Australian children’s songs, carols, and 
transportation-convict ballads, and several records of English, Irish, and American material. 
While some of the latter are very good, and one is sung by this reviewer, the decision to 
record foreign singers and songs is deplorable, considering the state of things at present. 
Australian folklore and folksong need at this time a cultural tariff—less bombardment of 
American entertainment and less insidious gnawing by Russian Propaganda. It is to be 
hoped that Wattle’s early success will grow, to waken in the Australian people a realiza- 
tion of the value of their folksay, but the obstacles seem insuperable. Whether one stands 
in the medieval gloom of Sydney University, where such a mundane thing as folklore 
would never dare to tread, or in the Domain, where folksong is rewritten as Communist 
whinges, one can only conclude that “Things are crook / In Tallarook. / But they’re a 
bloody sight worse / In Bourke.” 


University of Colorado Joun GREENWAY 
Boulder, Colorado 


The Dying Stockman: A Ballad. Edited by Hugh Anderson. Linocuts by Ronald G. 
Edwards. (Lower Ferntree Gully, Victoria: The Rams Skull Press, The Black Bull 
Chapbooks, No. 1, 1954. Limited edition bound in natural calfskin. $2.75 postpaid.) 
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Two Songs of ’57. Edited by Hugh Anderson. Linocuts by Ronald G. Edwards. (Lower 
Ferntree Gully, Victoria: The Rams Skull Press, The Black Bull Chapbooks, No. 2, 
1954. Limited edition bound in natural calfskin. $2.75 postpaid.) 


Colonial Ballads. Edited by Hugh Anderson. Illustrated and arranged by Ronald G. 
Edwards. (Lower Ferntree Gully, Victoria: The Rams Skull Press, 1955. Notes. Pp. 158. 
$3.00 postpaid.) 

The mid-1950’s have been distinguished by a growing interest not only in bush song 
tunes but also in the historical background of the songs. Hugh Anderson, a young Mel- 
bourne schoolteacher, became interested in the neglected goldfield ballads and their con- 
nection with English and Irish street songs.’ This interest led him to the bush songs, with 
their somewhat similar origins. His Black Bull Chapbooks are “devoted to little known 
aspects of Australiana, and in particular, the study of early colonial ballads”—a term more 
inclusive than “bush songs.” 

The Dying Stockman, which sets the tone for the series, is a criticism of the theory 
that the bush song was “something spontaneous, . . . an ‘immaculate conception,’” and 
that the well-known and widely printed song in question, and others of a similar nature, 
were “the anonymous products of the people,” examples of “indigenous culture.” Anderson 
demonstrates that “The Dying Stockman” is not only sung to the tune of “The Tarpaulin 
Jacket,” composed by Charles Coote, but is also a close parody of its words, by Major 
Whyte-Melville, which are about a dying lancer. He further traces a close connection 
between the tune and that of the old song “Rosin the Beau,” the words of which also, 
though more remotely, resemble those of “The Dying Lancer”—and, ultimately, “The 
Dying Stockman.” “In short, the Australian ‘bush song’ is simply a parody of “The 
Tarpaulin Jacket,’ and that song, too, is derivative.” Anderson concludes with a parody of 
a parody of an imitation, “The Dying Digger,” which, except for changes necessary to the 
dying man’s occupation, is practically the same as some versions of “The Dying Stockman.” 
Although few could read many pages of Paterson without encountering several obvious 
parodies, Anderson is apparently the first student to trace in detail the genealogy of a 
particular bush song. He could, however, have greatly improved his study by going a little 
farther. His version of “The Dying Stockman,” for example, differs considerably from 
other versions, even to the omission of two stanzas which correspond to stanzas in “The 
Tarpaulin Jacket.” The reason for the use of this less appropriate version is not clear, nor 
is its source definitely stated. Furthermore, he does not state even approximately when 
either “The Tarpaulin Jacket” or “Rosin the Beau” was composed or published, nor does 
he give the source of his information on the author, composer, and text of “The Tarpaulin 
Jacket.” 

Two Songs of ’57 is a study of two of Charles Thatcher’s unpublished Bendigo popular 
songs. “Weston and His Clerk,” which deals with the perennially popular subject of sly- 
grog selling (bootlegging), is sung to the air of “Villikins and His Dinah,” and, with its 
spoken asides, illustrates Thatcher’s method of singing. “The Gutter,” sung to the tune of 
“Over the Water to Charlie,” deals with the prosecution of various identified tradesmen 
for failing to clean the gutter in front of their establishments. The portrayal of Sands the 
barber, a “White-washed Yankee,” should be of particular interest to American readers. 
These songs illustrate what utter trivialities were regarded as sufficient basis for a goldfield 
music-hall song. It is not surprising that few became sufficiently popular to enter into oral 
tradition. 

The Black Bull Chapbooks, several more of which have recently been published or are 
awaiting publication, were merely the preface to a much more ambitious project. Colonial 
Ballads is in many respects a pioneer work. Australian folksong publications had hitherto 
been either volumes of a hundred or more pages, without music, or collections of a baker’s 
dozen songs or less, with music. The Anderson volume includes well over seventy songs, 
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all but two or three with musical notation, The editor supplies tunes for twenty-five of the 
fifty-four songs in the earlier Paterson editions, and for eight of the songs in the Lawson, 
Palmer, Ingleton, Manifold, and Wannan collections.? His reasons for omitting the songs 
in the enlarged Paterson editions are not revealed. 

Earlier collections have emphasized the so-called bush songs which have the bush- 
ranger, stockman, shearer, swagman, squatter, and free selector as the principal characters, 
to the virtual exclusion of all others. Anderson gives primacy of position to a couple of 
dozen specimens of the neglected balladry of the goldfields, mostly of the music hall type 
and the great majority written and sung by Charles Thatcher. The editor, however, cor- 
rectly writes of them: “Apart from their value . . . as a mirror of the life of their times, 
these songs have little merit.” 

Previous editors have kept their comments general and to a minimum. Anderson, 
however, introduces not only each group of songs, but almost every individual song as well, 
with comments on origin and background. Particularly valuable are his comments on 
Paterson’s collecting methods, the effect of his examination being to reduce still further the 
“traditional” character of said collection. Anderson, indeed, has no patience with the theory 
that the Australian bush songs have a communal origin, and adds to the growing number 
which have recently been demonstrated to be of definite and known authorship. 

Finally, Anderson adds to our knowledge of Australian balladry not only the music hall 
songs of Thatcher and other goldfield entertainers, but also approximately a dozen songs 
of unknown or at least unstated, authorship, most of which are sufficiently of the bush 
song type that they would seem entirely at home in the Paterson volumes. He also includes 
a few new versions of songs in the Paterson canon. The goldfield songs of unspecified 
authorship include “The Old Palmer Song” (reminiscent of “The Banks of the Sacra- 
mento,” and the gold rush version of “Oh, Susannah”), “Making a Pile” (reminiscent of 
“My Little Old Sod Shanty on the Claim”), “Where’s Your Licence?” (a satire on the 
abuses of the license system, from a broadside), and “The Flash Colonial Barman” (a 
minstrel song which mingles admiration and satire of the Yankee barman). 

The volume, useful as it is, has one important limitation and, within that limitation, a 
rather serious weakness. It is purely a piece of library research, aimed at bringing together 
from a variety of published sources the texts of numerous mining camp ballads and bush 
songs and the tunes to which they were sung; the tunes, therefore, are chiefly those of the 
popular songs on which many—perhaps most—of these songs were modeled or from which, 
indeed, they were often parodied, which in turn greatly limits the choice of songs to the 
more imitative and derivative specimens. The weakness is the lack of any consistent policy 
of giving the source of each individual song text; anyone at all well acquainted with the 
bush song will observe that most of the texts are from Paterson, but, except in one or two 
cases, the editor does not assist the reader to this knowledge, and when a text other than 
Paterson’s is used, the fact is but rarely mentioned. Tune sources are often left similarly 
obscure. In cases where the tune is quite familiar, this is excusable, but in instances where 
the tune is not easily available, the reader would like to know how the editor achieved his 
identification. 

Another weakness, in view of the regrettably large number of folksong students and 
singers who do not read music, is the failure to give, in all cases, the name by which the 
tune is commonly called. “Jim Jones,” for example, is stated to be sung to the tune of “Trish 
Molly O,” but that “The Eumaralla [sic] Shore” is sung to “Darling Nellie Gray” is not 
mentioned. 

The weaknesses of Colonial Ballads are, however, easily correctable, and very probably 
will be rectified in subsequent volumes undoubtedly being planned. On the other hand, its 
numerous and valuable new features are basic, and should constitute it a landmark in 
Australian folksong editing. The collection and editing of Australian folksongs was 
obviously never in so flourishing a state before. The greatest immediate need is for 
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systematic work with tape recorders toward the preservation of a rapidly disappearing 
body of precious folk material, with more attention directed to possible British ballad sur- 
vivals, coal miners’ and timberworkers’ songs, and other types outside the familiar bush 
song category. The current, rather scattered and individual activity has produced results of 
extraordinary interest and significance which simultaneously indicate the need for a 
breder and better codrdinated approach to the problem and encourage a belief in the 
possibility of rapid progress toward such a program. 


NOTES 


*Hugh Anderson, “Ballads and the Bendigo Diggings,” Melbourne University Magazine 
(1950), pp. 59-66. 

* Vance Palmer, Old Australian Bush Ballads (1950); Geoffrey Chapman Ingleton, True 
Patriots All (1952); John Manifold, Bandicoot Ballads, series 1 (1954), series 2 (1956); Bill 
Wannan, The Australian (1954). 


University of Illinois KENNETH PorTER 
Urbana, Illinois 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


The Indian Tipi. Its History, Construction, and Use. By Reginald and Gladys Laubin 
(Tatanka Wanjila na Wiyaka Wastewin), with a History of the Tipi by Stanley Ves- 
tal. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1957. Pp. xvii + 208, foreword, 13 pls., 
45 figs., bibliography, index. $3.95.) 


Notices and descriptions of the North American Plains Indian tipi, or conical dwelling, 
began in 1540 and have continued to appear throughout the past 400 years. However, 
until the Laubins’ The Indian Tipi was published no full treatment of how to make and 
manage a Plains Indian tipi seems to have existed. The uniqueness of the Laubins’ con- 
tribution rests on the fact that they themselves have lived, on and off for many years, in 
tipis of their own making, and are thus enabled to write from the participant, rather than 
the observer viewpoint—the book they have produced constantly mirrors this fact. Al- 
though a. times the Laubins’ enthusiastic admiration for tipis and the joys of tipi living 
verges on the sentimental, at no time is it overwhelmng. Forty-five line drawings of tipi 
patterns, furnishings, designs, etc., plus thirteen illustrations, convince one that the authors 
have a sound technical knowledge of their subject. 

The first chapter of The Indian Tipi was written by Stanley Vestal (Walter S. Camp- 
bell), who has also camped in tipis; Vestal’s chapter is, however, almost entirely devoted 
to the history of the tipi as found in published sources. The remainder of the book is by 
the Laubins. A short chapter on the “Utility and Beauty” of the tipi (pp. 15-18) contains a 
practical discussion of the merits of three and four pole foundations; for service, the Lau- 
bins report the three pole type “unequalled.” The next three chapters are devoted to “The 
Sioux Tipi,” “Pitching the Tipi,” and “Living in the Tipi”; in the latter chapter tipi 
furnishings, dedication of the tipi, cooking (including an excellent description of how to 
make jerky), fire and fuel, tipi etiquette, and year round camping are discussed, The sixth 
chapter describes the construction and use of an adjunct of the tipi—the steam type sweat 
lodge—and then follows an important chapter on “Other Types of Tipis” than the Siouan 
one (Cheyenne, Crow, Blackfoot, Yakima, children’s, chief's, memorial, medicine tipis, 
etc.). Four short chapters on “Transportation,” “Camp Circles,” “Modern Indian Camps,” 
and “Visitors” complete the text; a bibliography and index are also included. 

Two of the most notable features of Plains Indian culture as it existed from the six- 
teenth through the nineteenth centuries were the tipi and the horse. Yet, surprisingly 
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enough, no adequate treatment of either existed in the literature on the Plains Indians up 
to 1955, when John C. Ewers of the Smithsonian Institution published his notable mono- 
graph on the horse.’ Ewers’ study filled one of the notable gaps in Plains Indian literature. 
The Laubins have gone far in filling the second of these gaps. 


NOTES 
1The Horse in Blackfoot Culture, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 159 (Washing- 


ton, D. C., 1955). 
Indiana University ErmintE WHEELER-VOEGELIN 


Bloomington, Indiana 


The Fifteen Signs Before Doomsday. By William Heist. (East Lansing: Michigan State 
College Press, 1952. Pp. vi + 231, appendices, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


The Fifteen Signs Before Doomsday is a book which may be of considerable interest 
to some folklorists. It is true that Heist’s main concern is to trace among medieval literary 
sources the origin and development of the motif which he has used as the title of his study. 
(He convincingly argues that, despite all previous scholarship, the motif was suggested by 
the Apocalypse of Thomas and first took form in the Irish Saltair na Rann of the late 
tenth century.) Hence it may not seem properly to belong to folklore. 

But though folklore was not central to Heist’s inquiry, it may be pointed out that the 
motif appears in T. P. Cross’s Morif-Index of Early Irish Literature (as Z71.16.14.3.*) 
among a whole series of formulistic numbers, including fifteen; and its development in 
Ireland may have been encouraged by the native folkloristic preoccupation with numbers; 
and there is also the possibility that the motif in its later diffusion can be shown to have 
descended to a popular level. 

The treatment is careful and exhaustive. The editors of the press that published it 
should have assisted the author in removing some of the obscurity of presentation which 
so often clings, unnoticed by the writer, to an exploratory study; but the scholarship seems 
to be beyond reproach. (In dating the Saltair on p. 97—why not on p. 1?—Heist might 
have quoted O Cathdin’s opinion, in Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie [XIX, 40, n. 2], 
that the language of the last 6,000 lines may be later than that of the beginning of the 
poem. The only reference I can add to any of the unpublished sources which Heist sug- 
gests he may have overlooked is M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of Gonville and Caius 
[II, 505, on MS 435, pp. 129-144]. To Heist’s p. 111, n. 4, I would add that O Dalaigh in 
Dén Dé, ed. L. M’Kenna [No. XXV, st. 53b ff.], seems to echo Saltair 793-804 directly.) 

The conclusion, though terse, is as important as the general investigation, for Heist 
points out that the line of transmission of this Irish ecclesiastical invention from Ireland 
through Wales to the rest of Europe parallels the much discussed migration of saints’ lives 
and heroic legends. Arthurians will no doubt take note. 


New York University Cuartes W. Dunn 
New York, New York 


Loki: Ein mythologisches Problem. By Folke Strém. (Goteborg: Géteborgs Universitets 
Arsskrift, LXII, 8, 1956. Pp. 147. 15 Kr. Swedish.) 


While Strém’s work actually lies beyond the scope of folklore in the strictest sense, it 
is, nevertheless, of interest especially to those folklorists who are concerned with the prob- 
lems of myth and ritual. Strém’s work is a reexamination of the figure of Loki in the Ice- 
landic Eddas and similar documents, and a reinterpretation of that character in terms of 
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current views on myth and ritual. Strém disclaims any attempt at a definitive interpreta- 
tion; but he works with such honesty and thoroughness that his views gain great cogency. 
The only jarring feature in his method is his rather heavy reliance on Saxo Grammaticus 
as a source, especially for the interpretation of Balder. Essentially, Strém’s view is that 
Loki is an hypostasy of the god Odin, and that in the Balder drama both Loki and Hodr, 
the actual perpetrator of the killing (Hodr threw the mistletoe), represent the god of win- 
ter, Odin. The Balder drama itself is taken to be a ritual of the winter solstice. 

While Strém’s work is somewhat limited in appeal as an exegesis of older Germanic 
literature, it is outstanding as an example of the usefulness of the myth-ritual theories 
when applied with prudence and moderation. It should also be noted that Strém’s prose 
style is clear and direct, and presents no linguistic problem to the non-Germanist. Strém’s 
Loki deserves consideration among American folklorists who are interested in myth. 


University of Rhode Island Barsara ALLEN Woops 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


NOTES & QUERIES 
MK 








“Feep a Corp anp Starve a Fever”:—A curious instance of this proverb occurs in 
R. F. Burton, Vikram and the Vampire (London, 1870), p. 61, as follows: 


But when his friend, with a view to provoke communicativeness, advised a course of boiled and 
bitter herbs and great attention to diet, quoting the hemistich attributed to the learned physician 
Charndatta— 


A fever starve, but feed a cold, 
the unhappy Vajramukut’s fortitude abandoned him. 


Burton’s work is an “adaptation of the Hindi of the Vetdlapajficavisifati”; see M. B. 
Emeneau, Jambhaladatta’s Version of the Vetalapaficavinsati (New Haven, 1934), p. xxii. 
But this passage does not occur in Jambhaladatta’s Sanskrit version nor in such translations 
of the Hindi text as are available to me. These translations are Mathile Deromps, Les Vingt- 
cin récits du mauvais génie (Paris, 1912), and John Platts, The Baital Pachisi (London, 
1871). For other editions and translations of the Hindi text see Hermann Oesterley, Baitdl 
Pachist (Leipzig, 1873), pp. 10-11. Stuart A. Gallacher has studied this rather rare English 
proverb at some length; see Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XI (1942), 576-581. 


University of California ArcHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Erratum:—In JAF, LXXI (1958), p. 48, the metronome mark for the tune, “Ground 
Hog,” erroneously appeared as 23; it should read ca. 232. 











